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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T was announced in The Times of 24th April that a decision of the 

Government on the Charing Cross problem was shortly to be expected. 

It is now nearly two years since Lord Lee’s Royal Commission on 

Cross River Traffic was appointed and eighteen months"since, after 
working under great pressure, it reported. Last May the Minister of 
Transport asked a number of engineers to prepare an estimate of the 
cost of erecting a bridge at Charing Cross with its attendant expenses. 
The engineers have now reported that Lord Lee’s scheme would cost over 
eleven million pounds and suggest alternative proposals which, according 
to them, will cost at least a million pounds less. 


The New Proposals 


r i SHE new proposals are (1) that the existing Charing Cross Station 

should be pulled down and the railway services operating there 
transferred to an enlarged Waterloo Station—which involves the destruc- 
tion of the present hideous Hungerford Bridge. (2) The erection of a new 
road bridge, the entrance to which would be near the Nurse Cavell statue 
and which would cross the river at about the same level as Waterloo. 
(3) The under-pinning of the existing Waterloo Bridge and its widening to 
allow for four lines of vehicular traffic. ‘The scheme is said to have the 
strong support of the Ministry of Transport. It is probably assumed in 
view of earlier declarations that the Government would bear three- 
quarters of the cost ; the upshot is that the London County Council will, 
if the scheme is approved, be asked to contribute two and a half millions 
towards the scheme, which will solve local traffic problems for a genera- 
tion and bring us to a happy issue out of our aesthetic afflictions in the 
Charing Cross neighbourhood. 


B 
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The Improved Scheme 
r SHE principal difference between this scheme and that proposed by 
the Royal Commission is that it involves the transference of Charing 
Cross Station to the south bank of the Thames. Interviewed on the new 
proposals, Lord Lee said that the Commission had failed to recommend 
this plan themselves merely because they were informed that there would 
be great opposition to such a proposal on the part of the Railway Company 
and the travelling public. “ Personally,” he said, “I should entirely 
welcome the disappearance of Charing Cross Station,which is an awkward 
intrusion into the heart of the West End, and occupies a site which would 
be better used for national or other purposes.” He continued : 
The Commission had no axes to grind in the matter, and they would not feel that 
their amour propre was in the least involved. They gave the best advice they could 
in the circumstances as revealed to them and in the time available, and if anyone 
else could give better advice or offer a better solution he for one would welcome it 
wholeheartedly. If, however, the alternative scheme meant fresh delays, fresh 
negotiations with all the parties concerned, fresh debates in Parliament and the 
L.C.C., and in short a return to the status quo before the Commission were ap- 
pointed, and the reopening of the whole subject, he would certainly be apprehensive 
as to the result. In this connexion he must repeat emphatically that the problem 
was an extremely urgent one and was not capable of further dilatory handling. 
Whatever scheme was adopted must take at least eight or ten years to complete, 
- during which time London’s traffic would increase at least threefold. The danger 
was that, even now, so much water had flowed under the bridges since the urgency 
of a solution of the problem became apparent, that it might be impossible to do what 
was necessary before it was too late. 


There is therefore not likely to be any difficulty with the Commission. 


The Chance That Should Be Seized 


Li is to be hoped that, since the Commission’s scheme is apparently 
not acceptable as it stands, this new scheme will begin to be carried 
into effect at once. The financial aspect of the matter is not primarily a 
concern of ours, though we are always glad to hear that something may be 
done for ten millions which might have cost eleven millions. On this 
point we merely observe that we hope that full consideration has been given 
to the possibility of the development by the public authorities of the land 
in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross. The squalor of Villiers Street 
Craven Street and the rest of that neighbourhood is entirely due to the 

proximity of the noisy and smoky station. Once the station is moved across 
the water, the whole district is bound to improve, and Trafalgar Square 
and its environs may at last look something like the centre of the greatest 
capital city of the world. This necessarily involves a great rise in site values 
and with careful management the Government should be able to recoup 
themselves to a considerable extent for the expenditure that the trdnstote 
ence of the station must involve. Leaving finance out of account, the new 
report appears even better to us than the old. Lord Lee’s report secured 
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the preservation of the old and magnificent facade of Waterloo Bridge, 
and promised the solution of the traffic problem. This new report not only 
secures these ends, but holds before our eyes the additional vision of the 
disappearance of Charing Cross Station and its disgusting bridge. That 
Station is in every sense an anomaly. It is hideous to the eye. It spreads a 
miasma of ugliness over its whole neighbourhood. It prevents the proper 
development of one of London’s central sites. It blocks the Strand with a 
great deal of station traffic, which runs athwart the main stream of traffic. 
There are doubtless season-ticket holders who find it convenient to come 
by train to Charing Cross. But why should those who live upon lines 
running into Charing Cross expect to be treated any better in this respect 
than persons who live upon other lines ? Many people live upon the Great 
Western Railway and come into Paddington in the morning. They do not 
clamour that Paddington should be moved to the Strand in order that they 
should arrive at the centre of things ; nor is such a demand raised by the 
hundreds of thousands for whom Waterloo is the terminus. All that the 
new scheme means is that the Charing Cross season-ticket holders will be 
put upon the same basis as the Waterloo season-ticket holders. As for 
the Railway Company, naturally it will oppose any change unless it is 
going to be heavily compensated for it. The Railway Company is pleased 
at having its station at Charing Cross. It would be still more pleased 
probably if it had another terminus in Piccadilly Circus or outside the 
Bank of England. The convenience of Railway Companies should not 
count as against the amenities of the general public. 


The Real Improvement 


1 Ba the scheme goes through, if Waterloo Bridge is preserved, if a new 
and attractive Charing Cross Bridge is built, if Charing Cross Station 
is removed and its neighbourhood properly developed, and if the immedi- 
ate surroundings of Waterloo are levelled to the ground to provide for 
an extension, a considerable area of London will have been definitely 
improved from the architectural and hygienic points of view. Too often, 
nowadays, we have to complain of the disappearance of old and pleasant 
quarters, of the building-over of open spaces, of developments which are 
unplanned, of chances neglected. Here, at last, we have a prospect of a 
series of changes which must leave London notably more impressive than 
it was before. There will be no excuse, if Charing Cross Bridge is removed, 
for anything else than a first-rate co-ordinated plan of development both at 
Charing Cross and at Waterloo, and we have every confidence that, if the 
scheme is authorised, such plans will be put into execution. If they are, 
the main credit will rest with Lord Lee’s Commission and with the bodies 
whose agitation led to the appointment of that Commission, at a time 
when there was a danger that the London County Council would carry 
into effect its utterly ill-considered and short-sighted scheme for solving 
the traffic problem ” merely by pulling down Rennie’s bridge and building 


a bigger one. 
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Mr. Churchill’s New Word 

E notice in Mr. Churchill’s Budget Speech the repeated use of the 

word “ shortfall.” The word is used to indicate the difference 
between the amount estimated and the amount received, when such differ- 
ence is on the wrong side. Such a word is no doubt needed and Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, no less than the rest of us, find frequent occasions for its 
employment. “‘ Deficit ” does not quite meet the case, and in previous 
years Chancellors have had to fall back on some long circumlocution. 
Nevertheless, if Mr. Churchill’s word be an invention (for all we know, it 
may have been imported from America—though we have never heard it 
before), it is not a very good one. It is difficult to speak, and by that token 
does not pass one of the principal tests to which new words should be 
subjected. Possibly our readers may be able to think of a better one. 


The Importation of Actors 


AG American actress who had been engaged for a play at the “ Q” 
Theatre which was on the verge of production has suddenly been 
prohibited from acting by the Minister of Labour. The reason given is 
that with so many English actors out of work, the American actors ought 
not to appear on the stage here if they are replaceable by English artists. 
The official line apparently is that an American “ star ” will be given free 
admission here and permission to work, but not the American rank and 
file. The lady’s misfortune, in fact, is that she was only earning a few 
pounds a week. 


An Unfortunate Decision 


W: should feel very doubtful in any circumstances about the wisdom 
of this step. The free circulation of artistic talent, whether his- 
trionic or musical, appears to us a desirable thing in itself, and there never 
could be any danger of a great mass of American actors suddenly flooding 
the English market and causing serious unemployment. Other things 
being equal, British managers must prefer British actors to American ones 
and must find them more suitable to their purposes ; as things are, how- 
ever, the blow which the Ministry of Labour thought it was striking for 
the British actor has really hit the British actor much harder than any- 
body else, except the one unfortunate young actress. If the Ministry of 
Labour knew anything at all about the theatrical world, and in particular 
the theatrical world in America, it would be aware that, for every American 
actor who finds employment here, at least a dozen English actors are 
working in America. There is actually one class of work in America— 
social comedy work—in which it is well-known that our actors excel, and 
as a general rule, New York managers greatly prefer English actors for 
such work. The stream across the Atlantic westward has been continuous ; 
everywhere in America you will encounter English actors who have been 
earning their living there for years, very often having gone over there with 
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no intention of remaining for more than a single season. Owing to the 
action of the Minister of Labour this state of affairs has been abruptly 
terminated ; the actors’ professional organisation in New York has issued 
an ultimatum to the managers insisting that in future no British actor 
shall be employed in America unless six months elapse between one of his 
engagements and the next. This means, of course, that there will still 
be an opening for the highly paid and successful star who can be profitably 
financed during his periods of idleness, but that the ordinary actor will 
have no opportunity at all. It also means incidentally that our young 
actors will no longer have an opportunity of first-hand acquaintance with 
American methods of production. 


The Sadler’s Wells Fund 


Qs. St. George’s Day there was launched a new appeal for the 
Sadler’s Wells Fund, signed by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Balfour and the leaders of the three political parties. Thirty-five thousand 
pounds have already been raised for the rescue of Phelps’ old theatre and 
the establishment there of a second Old Vic. As much again is needed 
for the re-construction of the theatre, which has been bought freehold. 
Sadler’s Welis will be added to the Old Vic. as a twin Charity foundation, 
which means that any profits must go back into the work. We again recom- 
mend this admirable cause to our readers. Contributions should be sent 
to The Hon. Treasurer, Sadler’s Wells Fund, 119, Piccadilly, W. 


St. Olave’s, Tooley Street 


r ( SHE Bermondsey Borough Council is promoting a Bill in Parliament 

for authority to destroy the eighteenth-century tower of St. Olave’s, 
Tooley Street. When the church itself was pulled down, those who 
objected were placated by the retention of the tower ; the argument now 
is, of course, that the church having gone, the tower is no good. Our 
inspection of Bermondsey does not suggest that its interesting archi- 
tectural features are so numerous that Acts of Parliament for their diminu- 
tion are desirable. 


The French Tribute to Hardy 


ASILY the most remarkable tribute which has been paid to the late 
Hithomas Hardyisthe special number of LaRevue Nouvelle—“ Hommage 
4 Thomas Hardy’’—which has just appeared. The whole number, of 150 
pages, is devoted to Mr. Hardy and his work. The volume opens with 
translations ; the great Egdon Heath passage from The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, The Three Strangers, the preface and prelude to The Dynasts and 
certain poems, which are well translated into prose—and consequently 
and inevitably lose most of their Hardyesque quality, which resides so 
largely in peculiar rhythmical and metrical effects. 
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There follow tributes from René Boylesve and the late Marcel Proust, 
and a large number of special articles by, amongst others, Jean Schlum- 
berger, Jean-Louis Vaudoyer, Ramon Fernandez, Charles du Bos and 
Pierre d’Exideuil—who, by the way, has in the press a work entitled 
Le Couple Humain dans leuvre de Thomas Hardy, essai sur la sexualiteé 
dans les romans, nouvelles et poémes du Wessex. There are two portraits, 
and the whole is particularly gratifying to English people on account of 
the fact that on the Continent generally, though not in France, Hardy has 
always been under-estimated. It will be remembered that he never got 
the Nobel Prize. 


Mrs. Webb 


N what strange hazards hang the fortunes of authors was well 
(ines last week by the sudden enthusiasm of the Press for the 
novels of the late Mrs. Mary Webb. The Prime Minister, at the annual 
Dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, made one of those peculiarly excellent, 
frank and natural speeches that he always produces on such occasions— 
speeches racy, humorous, full of feeling, happily yet unobtrusively phrased, 
any paragraph of which we could recognise as Mr. Baldwin’s were it 
detached from its context and stowed at the bottom of any newspaper 
column. In the course of it he broke into agenerous panegyric of the works 
of the late Mrs. Mary Webb, author of Precious Bane, Gone to Earth, and 
several other novels. He said that she was neglected in life, that her very 
death had been ignored, and that Sir James Barrie and Mr. John Buchan 
agreed with him in thinking her an unrecognised genius. The result was 
an immediate rush for Who’s Who in all the daily newspapers in Fleet 
Street, portraits of Mrs. Webb on front pages, and general comments on 
the unfortunate life of this gifted woman who died just as she was destined 


to receive from the many the salutations she had already received from the 
very few. 


Politicians and Literature 


lites more attention statesmen devote to neglected artistic genius the 
better we shall be pleased. Literary critics are well enough, but they 
do not loom large in the national life. Praise from Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks or the Bishop of London is praise indeed. Even those “ public 
men” who are not distinguished for their artistic acumen can influence 
the public, and consequently sales, and consequently the mental comfort 
and the careers of artists: a public man like Mr. Baldwin, who has 
read independently all his life, who can talk good prose, and whose 
opinions are taken seriously even by the small public, is in a quite peculiar 
position. When Mr. Baldwin quotes Landor or Rossetti to a listening 
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Senate we are unfeignedly glad that the House should be reminded of the 
existence of such men ; when he praises Hudson, commends the forgotten 
Fohn Inglesant, or seizes an opportunity of a timely word on the neglected 
merits of Walter Scott or Captain Marryat, we almost have to pinch 
ourselves to make sure that we are awake and in the presence of a living 
Prime Minister. But in the present instance we think that he rather 
overshot the mark. 


The Facts 


if the first place, too much pathetic play ought not to be made with 
the absence of comment on Mrs. Webb’s death. It is true that the Times 
did not publish an obituary notice until April 27, 1928, Mrs. Webb 
having died in October, 1927. But our own columns will supply evidence 
that there was at least some earlier comment elsewhere ; and the news- 
papers could hardly be expected to know she was dead if nobody told 
them. Moreover, it is possible to exaggerate.the neglect from which 
Mrs. Webb suffered in her life-time. A daily newspaper office is a.place 
where the right hand never knows what the left hand is doing. In some 
of the very papers which have been bewailing the indifference shown to 
_ Mrs. Webb when she was alive, hernovels have been continuously reviewed 
and, with qualifications, praised, ever since she began writing. Gone. to 
Earth, published during the war, had an especially fine reception. Mr. 
Gerald Gould, in particular, must feel aggrieved when he hears Mrs. 
Webb launched upon the world as a planet who has just swum into our 
ken, since he praised that book lavishly and at length when it was first 
published. All the hardened professional novel-reviewers followed her 
career with close attention, detected her merits, and attempted to make the 
public read her. Finally, two or three years ago, Precious Bane was 
-awarded the Femina-Vie Heureuse Prize which, in spite of its astonishing 
name, is a prize worth winning. For ten years and more Mrs. Webb has 
been carefully read by all those whose business it is to attend to the 
development of the English novel. 


A Novelist Manqué 


LL their efforts have not succeeded in making the public read 

Mrs. Webb : all their reservations have been accepted and accen- 
tuated. She had, beyond doubt, a touch of genius, or what is now called 
"genius : a communicable excitement about life in general and objects in 
particular, a faculty for intense visualization. The Prime Minister she 
captivated by obvious means. She was the first novelist (except for Mr. 
Francis Brett Young, who is really more powerful though less fervent) 
to record in prose the peculiar characteristics and beauties of the counties 
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this side of the Welsh frontier. But her plots and characters were usually 
incredible. So sometimes, it might be argued, were Hardy’s : but Hardy 
could ‘“‘ get away with ” any plot by virtue of the amazing dramatic power 
of his single scenes, the quality of his prose, and the vast variety and 
charm of his incidental descriptions and comments. Mrs. Webb lacked 
humour, general knowledge and grace. Her one signal merit was a touch 
of the force of Emily Bronté. The general reader must find her remote, 
and even mad; the eclectic reader must be irritated by the manner in 
which she constantly falls just short of being very good, “ missing ”’ 
on page after page where a miss is as bad as a mile. Much as we dislike 
differing from Mr. Baldwin, we differ from him here : but Mrs. Webb 
will be worth a fuller consideration in a later number. 


The Rossetti Centenary 


Ox May 12th will be celebrated, or at least will fall, the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. We publish 
elsewhere a new estimate of his position. The fact that we do so, and that 
scores of other publications will be doing so, is an illustration of the value 
of this arguably mechanical and unreasonable observation of centenaries. 
Rossetti during his life progressed through a period of obscurity to a 
period of violent vilification and equally violent panegyric, and thence to a 

eriod of acceptance. Twenty years after his death he was the centre 
of a “‘ boom ” which included Morris, Burne-Jones and the whole of his 
circle : Beata Beatrix, yearning with closed eyes above her dove, hung in 
the sitting-room of every undergraduate and Dante’s Vita Nuova, in 
limp leather, adorned the birthday breakfast tables of all the betrothed. 
No reaction followed: merely an exhaustion: to-day most of “ the 
young ” are unacquainted with his pictures and know his verse only by 
The Blessed Damozel, which is in all the anthologies. Failing the centenary 
we might have waited years before attention was redirected to him. As 
things are, we are invited to a reconsideration of his work just at the 
moment when those qualities of music which are the chief glory of his 
verse are most out of fashion, at just a time when the dominant theories 
of painting will hardly allow of the admission that he was a painter at all. 


The Pre-Raphaelites 


Li: is certain that all the centenary criticism must draw attention to the 
limited, if intense, nature of the Pre-Raphaelite work, whether in paint or 
words : Venus Verticordia, Queen Bersabe, Queen Guinevere and their 
kind are companions for certain moods but they had a certain monotony 
Nevertheless, no criticism of that movement will be valid which does not 
take into consideration the social conditions amid which it had its birth. 
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England was newly swamped with industrialism ; virtually every new 
physical thing which came into existence was ugly ; ‘there was a natural 
tendency for the sensitive who worshipped beauty to fly from the world 
into an ivory tower lined with arras. ‘‘ Moi je fais émaux et camées,”’ 
said Gautier ; it might have been the motto of the Pre-Raphaelites and 
even of the early Tennyson. Yet Morris was a hearty man like a sea- 
captain, Burne-Jones was (in private) a caricaturist and a practical joker, 
and Rossetti (until his last collapse) was a downright robustious creature 
with a particular penchant for broad limericks. Their art was divorced 
from part of their temperament but it wasn’t their own fault. They were 
in protest, and subconsciously desirous of doing things which were as 
strongly as possible in contrast to the world around them, which was 
smug, Philistine, given over to profits, and very hypocritical about even 
the most normal desires of the flesh. 


English Critics and American Books 


T appears that Mr. Nathan has been reiterating the charge that English 
| eas are unfair to American books. Two of the persons whom he 
names have been defending themselves—Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton. Why Mr. Chesterton should have been dragged in we 
do not know. He is not a professional reviewer of new books, whether 
English or American, and he “neglects” as many English books as 
American. Of Mr. Bennett, the allegation is obviously untrue, and it 
cannot be said that English critics as a whole are guilty. In point of fact, 
it is very difficult to make some Americans understand that most respon- 
sible English critics are even more pleased when they encounter a good 
American book than when they read a good English one—the growth of 
a new literature in our own language being an extremely fascinating and 
interesting spectacle. The facts are easy of access and conclusive. This 
very winter Miss Willa Cather’s Death Comes to the Archbishop has had at 
least a great succés d’estime here, and a very great success of both kinds has 
come to Thornton Wilder, a young American author whose work has been 
received with superlatives of a kind that eminent critics here very seldom 
care to employ. Mr. Sinclair Lewis’ best books have been read and 
enjoyed by most educated English people ; Mr. Hergesheimer can never 
have had reason to complain of his English critics; the more popular 
novelists are greeted according to their kind ; the work of the principal 
American poets is followed with sympathetic interest by the few who care 
to read new poetry of any sort ; and the reception given last year to Pro- 
fessor Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu was an unreserved acknowledgment 
of an American masterpiece of criticism. We need not multiply instances. 


If Only They Could Understand 
E say frankly we have never met anybody, whom we do not con- 
Wace a fool, who betrayed prejudices against American books as 
such. Further, most Englishmen on taking up a book do not say to 
Cc 
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themselves ; ‘‘ This is an American book : what is my attitude towards 
American books ? ” What they want to know is whether they like the book. 
People differ in their tastes. Scarcely a book comes out of which some 
critic or other, competent or incompetent (and many stupid people are 
allowed, in both countries, to review books), does not say that it is rubbish ; 
if it is American, he may very well say that it is American rubbish. But 
author for author, our critical journals certainly treat American authors no 
more severely than they treat English ones. The situation might perhaps 
be a little clearer to Americans who suffer from Mr. Nathan’s delusion if 
they would realise that the general tone of English criticism is pitched 
much lower than that of American criticism. We notice for example that 
a number of English writers, who in their own country are treated (in 
quarters which can properly be termed critical) as talented second-raters 
are welcomed much more fervently in the American literary press, the 
chief quality of which is a generous enthusiasm rather than a cool dis- 
crimination. The difference of tempo indicated in the comparison of cricket 
and baseball is not confined to the athletic sphere. 


II 


DEPOSITION 


Woodcut by M. HayTHORNE 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. STANLEY WEYMAN, the novelist, died last month in his seventy- 

third year. He was educated at Shrewsbury and Christchurch -and called 

to the Bar in 1881. His first novel, The House of the Wolf, was published 

in 1890, when he was 35. A Gentleman of France (1893) was the earliest 
of his great successes ; it was followed by Under the Red Robe (1894), A Man in Black 
(1896), Count Hannibal (1901), The Abbess of Viaye (1904) and numerous other 
romances. Twenty years ago he announced that he would write no more books. 
After the war, however, he repented of this decision and wrote four novels of which 
Ovington’s Bank (a rather Trollopian Shropshire story) was the most important. 
Weyman was one of the most efficient of the progeny of Stevenson and Dumas. He 
was neither a brilliant writer nor a penetrating historian, but he was attracted by the 
exciting incidents in the old French memoirs, and he managed to communicate what 
he felt to his readers. His special favourite was the stern and rather brutal hero who, 
with decisive action and few words, contrived to bring the rather capricious and 
untractable heroine to heel. He flourished in the cloak and sword era and there are 
moments when we are inclined to regret it. 


oa a a 


R. CHARLES SIMS, R.A., was found drowned last month at the early age of 

55. His death was a great and unexpected blow to a large number of friends and 
colleagues. In his last year or two he had been involved in some amount of con- 
troversy ; a painting by him of His Majesty was severely criticized, and he resigned 
his Keepership of the Royal Academy owing to a prolonged stay in America. It is 
reported that during the last year of his life he executed some extraordinary works, 
quite unlike his previous paintings, some of which will be seen at the forthcoming 
Royal Academy. He was always a very fanciful painter. Imagination in his works 
was usually dominant over composition—he scattered rainbows, cupids, fountains 
and fairies with a lavish and spontaneous hand ; there were always many charms in 
his paintings, but the charms of detail seldom composed into unity. The Wood 
Beyond the World in the Tate Gallery is possibly his best known painting ; but his 
best, we think, was the delicious Night Piece to Julia which was hung in the Royal 
Academy some years before the war, and in which his confused luminosity produced 
an exact equivalent to the poem by Herrick which was his inspiration. Men of less 
genius have been greater painters. 


@ 77] 77) 


WwW: very much regret the death of Mr. E. R. Thompson, editor of The Evening 
Standard and an occasional contributor to our own pages. Mr. Thompson, 
who was 56, had had a varied and distinguished journalistic career. He was best 
known to the general public as the author of various works of biography under the. 
pseudonym of E. T. Raymond. The first of these was Uncensored Celebrities, which 
was widely read and discussed in 1919. This contains a series of brilliant and acute 
studies of contemporary figures in politics and literature, and it was followed by 
several other volumes of the same kind as well as whole long studies of Lord Balfour, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Rosebery and Disraeli. Thompson was a critic of a peculiar 
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kind. He scarcely ever knew his subjects personally, and many of them he had not 
even seen. His theory was that the public utterances of a public man, granted a 
sufficiently intelligent scrutiny, was good enough material for the construction of a 
picture of his inner man and the springs of his actions. In many instances his view 
was justified ; he was uncannily right about several people of whom he knew nothing 
at all at first hand. He had a fluent and graceful style and a very happy knack for the 
sort of epigram which springs from clarity of perception and not from a mere desire 
for effect. He was a modest, generous and quietly humorous man and will be 
greatly missed by all who knew him. 


a a a 


A NEW society, entitled The English Verse-Speaking Association, has been 

formed with the objects of furthering the use and appreciation of spoken verse, 

the teaching of fine speech as a part of education, and the speaking of verse as one of 

the arts. It is intended that there shall be local groups of the Association throughout 

the Empire, as well as a Central Council in London. The Chairman is Dr. T. Percy 

a and the Honorary Secretary Miss Zoe Rorke Cree, 80 Westbourne Terrace, 
os 


a a a 


HE Directors of The Gate Theatre Studio, 16a Villiers Street, have been 
summoned by the authorities on the charge of running an unlicensed theatre. 
_ The specific complaint is that five police officers gained access to the theatre, despite 
the prohibition against the sale of seats by private theatrical societies to the general 
public. The hearing, originally set for April 23, has been postponed to May 16. 


a a 7) 


DED ANCHOR PIECES, a series of papers on various aspects of the archi- 
.. topography and history of Chelsea, by Mr. Reginald Blunt, is being 
issued by Messrs. Mills and Boon in a large paper edition of 105 copies signed by 
the author. It will contain two illustrations additional to those in the ordinary edition. 


a a a 


pee BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY, Vol. I, No. 4, announces the 
acquisition by the Museum of a number of exceptionally interesting pieces, 
including a gold medallion representing the entrance of Constantius Chlorus into 
London after the defeat of Allectus in 296 A.D., and a marble relief illustrating the 
story of Aeneas’ arrival in Latium. 
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POETRY 


THREE SONNETS 


One Who Watches 


E are all near to death. But in my friends 
\ N I am forewarned too closely of that nearness. 

Death haunts their days that are ; in him descends 
The darkness that shall change their living dearness 

To something different, made within my mind 

By memories and recordings and convenings 

Of voices heard through veils and faces blind 

To the kind light of my autumnal gleanings. 


Not so much for myself I feel that fear 

As for all those in whom my loves must die ; 
Thus, like some hooded death, I stand apart : 
And in their happiest moments I can hear 
Silence unending, when those lives must lie 
Hoarded like happy summers in my heart. 


Strangeness of Heart 


HEN I have lost the power to feel the pang 
\ N) Which first I felt in childhood when I woke 
And heard the unheeding garden bird who sang 
Strangeness of heart for me while morning broke ; 
Or when in latening twilight sure with spring, 
Pausing on homeward paths along the wood, 
No sadness thrills my thought while thrushes sing, 
And I’m no more the listening child who stood 
So many sunsets past and could not say 
What wandering voices called from far away : 
When I have lost those simple spells that stirred 
My being with an untranslated song, 
Let me go home for ever ; I shall have heard 
Death ; I shall know that I have lived too long. 
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On Passing the New Menin Gate 


(The day after it was opened). 


HO will remember, passing through this Gate, 
\ ," ] The unheroic Dead who fed the guns ? 

Who shall absolve the foulness of their fate— 

Those doomed, conscripted, unvictorious ones ? 

Crudely renewed, the Salient holds its own : 

Paid are its dim defenders by this pomp ; 

Paid, with a pile of peace-complacent stone, 

The armies who endured that sullen swamp. 


Here was the world’s worst wound. And here with pride, 
“* Their name liveth for ever,” the Gateway claims. 

Was ever an immolation so belied 

As these intolerably nameless names ? 

Well might the Dead who struggled in the slime 

Rise and deride this sepulchre of crime. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
FIVE POEMS 
A Morning Prece 


Written in Absence 


UCKY and pretty Light ! smiling on me 
All this blue rustling morning, may your grace 
Awake my joy in every place 
Which by your rays I see : 
My joy ! O starveling prayer and cold : 
There shall be joy a millionfold. 


Let your child-gleam visit each twinkling steep 
Where still a Corydon loves his fine sheep ; 
Or still, good labourer, grumbling, 

As he goes, rattling and rumbling, 

The white mill shows the valley how to work, 
Flings his great arms ; but far away, 

The water-mill, as strong a patriarch, 

Has plunged again into the early day. 

The bold stream flashes past the weir 

And music fills the angler’s ear. 
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Some last soft swathes of river-mist dispel 

From lawns that lie beside the stream ; 

Then all the patterned scheme 

Of gardeners who know their flowers as well 

As bees do, brightens for the yeomen bees: 

Then over lattices 

Of seagreen glass, and gables full of nests, 

The proud eye rests 

On the arrowy spire, now kindled like a flame, 

As though, God’s voice being light, it answered with the 
same. 


My dream, I’ll catch you yet ! my light, 

Illude no more ; light calls to sight, 

And sure ’tis dream light that discloses 

Not only spires and rills and roses, 

But melodies as if they grew, 

Clear as poplars on the view. 

Yet, though I know of here and now, 

This ghost air dews my waking brow ; 

The sparkling air is jewelled with the singing 
Of far-off youth, old Whitsun bells are ringing ; 
This sunbeam’s pearl and silvering wind contrive 
To make past voices, faces, homes alive ! 


The Charm 


HE voice of innocence I heard 
Answering some young startled bird, 
Or perhaps it talked alone 

Of the rainbow just then shown. 


Then I heard it at the green 

Where they filled their buckets clean, 
Where the lame child hurried past 

In hare-and-hounds, not least though last. 


Innocence, your voice ! again 

Where a dozen labouring men 
Brought their noblest flowers and fruit 
To church, I heard—an angel’s flute. 


Thus this kind prevailing charm 
Came my way by lane and farm 
Till it seemed a common thing : 
Then the unseen bird took wing. 


POETRY 


But some day this joy again 

Will come and with such fullness then 
That even in smothered holes of homes 
Where the sunlight scarcely comes, 


In ugly brawl or leering lust, 

In hopes long left to hopeless rust, 
In Meshech’s mills or Kedar’s tents 
I'll hear the voice of innocence. 


eAn Annotation 


“The primrose way to the everlasting bonfire.” 
Macbeth, I1., iii. 
“ Like a puffed and reckless libertine 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads.” 
Hamlet, I., iii. 


MBLEM of innocence and early finding, 
PH itores whose sweet patience stills the tragic cries 

Of old time struggling through bewildering skies 
Where the lashed sleet-gust raves, buffetting and blinding ; 
And then hast been the light in his calm eyes, 
May after May, a star so dear and mild 
That evening bells and birds to that new child 
Seem but what distance to thy love replies ; 


Pilgrim, to whom the weaker sort will turn 

Their pale looks, and thy paleness deep responds, 

Thy paths are peace, they comfort and not burn, 

There young Love sings, old Adage rests by ponds ; 

With what strange scorn was Shakespeare wronged when he 
So tossed thee to the hooves of infamy ? 


Portrait of a (Colonel 


HEN, sunk to some stern depth and shade of soul, 
\ X | I lift my eyes to that most honoured face 
And yearn towards that harmony and whole 
Of soldier creed and act and pride of place, 
The eyes’ shrewd humour, the lips’ generous grace, 
The stirring zest, the power to guide and give, 
I feel my youth awake afresh and live, 
And bugled morning glows and climbs apace. 
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Some stubborn clouds of conscience stain that prime, 
And chilly creeps the muttering breeze, regret— 

But still this picture kindles coming time 

And bids me gird myself for crossroads yet 

Where through the hoarse enigma of huge night 

This man’s commanding trust will give me sight. 


The Prison 


N a round cavern of glass, in steel-bright water 
I (None yet so comfortless glared up at heaven) 

A man-eel poised, his lacquer-skin disparted 
In desert reds and wharfy greens : his eyes too 
Burned like beads of venom. 
Beyond the glass the torturer stood, with thrustings, 
Passes, grimaces, toothy grins, warped oeillades. 
To this black magic mania’s eel retorted 
With fierce yet futile muzzle and straightening darted 
In an electric rapine, against the wall 
Of glass, or life : these disputants of nothing, 
So close in interpassion, each the other 
So acidly attracting, lovingly loathing, 
Stung by cold radii, goblin lovers, seemed yet 
The difficult dumb-show of my generation. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


TWO POEMS 
eA Motor-car Accident 


COUNTRY road, a drying wind, 
And shadowed clouds cohorted sweep 


Above some twisted metal still 
With tumbled bodies in a heap. 


I see the bright sun, and that car, 

In April murmuring and fresh, 

Then grinding skid, and harshly quick 
The silent iron and twisted flesh. 


The shadowed clouds cohorted sweep, 
I hear the rustle of the hedge, 

And loiter till the thing is cleared, 

The wreckage dragged in by the hedge. 
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And as they raised a cooling corpse 
Held there with limply-lolling head, 
The wondrous easiness was clear 
For living things to be the dead. 


The smeary mud was dried on these 
Before a waggon could be there ; 

The men disposed them reverently 

And drove away through the Spring air. 


Again I see the labourers pause 

A moment working by the road, 

And bare their heads with minding thought 
Of harvest and of that chill load. 


Exhortation 


DLE, oh, vain, these fine furtive 

[=< in warm face set, to see 
Turning in blind circles for a burning 

Flight from binding reality ; 

Measuring the high, hot, 

Same cell walls, as each day 

Dawning, gaunt, taunts, with end, 

By fell morning light, of play. 


Of thought in dream, delight at will 
To soothe, allay, with soft escape .. . 
Vain, oh, idle, these fine, furtive 

Eyes’ ceaseless seeking to escape 


This waking flesh, these same frail _ 
“Meetings and words you weave to veil 
In dream remembered ; yet by seeming 
Real, that inveigle to fear and fail ! 
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The Spark 


SAW a horse’s hoof strike fire once, 
[o sultry night in August, in the lane. . . 


The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose. . . . 
And withers once again the old blue flower of day. . . . 
And on that night I’d stood, 
Self-silenced, by High Wood 
Whilst through my mind there flowed phrase after splendid 
[phrase, 


The while I watched the west 
With the old grief opprest, 
Vexing the heel of all its yesterdays. 


I saw the great gates shut, 
I saw the moment cut 
The deed off, calling glory from the grey... . 
Then, overcrowed, I bent 
My steps homeward and went 
Trying too well the worth of ending day : 


For now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 

And now was dropt into the western bay... . 
I had seen that ancient splendour 
And I had no words to say : 

So much of praise so many tongues have spoken, 

So many griefs so many hearts have broken, 
Apter tongues, stouter hearts than mine ; 

So many suns have set, so many eyes have seen them, 
Clearer eyes than mine ; 

Beauty and Love and Death bowing the soul between them 
Before the shrine. 


Down through the dusk I went 
Whilst all the firmament 
Was pierced by pricking star on pricking star, 
Orion and the Bear 
And the Pleiades were there, 
Shining austere and wonderful—and far. . . . 
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But as I climbed the stile into the lane 
A colt went by me, galloping— 

A dark, swift-moving, eager thing, 
Mettle of my own pasture, which had broke 
The paddock fence by the pollard oak, 
And now, one with mysterious night, 
Went racing, darkness shot with light— 
And as it went one hoof, new shod, 
Found answering mettle in the clod, 
And for a moment on the road 

Fire’s own self was lit and glowed— 
Fire’s own self, though but a spark, 
That scarce a moment braved the dark : 
Yet well I knew my eyes should save 
That moment’s beauty from the grave 
Until in turn my eyes should be 
Robbed by dark death of memory. 


And in my mood again I stood 
Watching the sunset by High Wood, 
Troubled that my dull eyes should see 
The ended day’s dead sanctity... . 
But here, here in my own farm lane, 

I found my heart restored again, 

And raised undaunted eyes to where 
Remote in space swung the Great Bear 
And lustrous Venus and red Mars— 
For here I’d seen, and I alone, 

Struck by swift heel from casual stone, 
Fire’s own self—the stuff of stars. 


KENNETH 
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THE WHITE MARE 


By H. E. BATES 


VERY morning just after daybreak Lanko, the quoits man, 
led out the white mare along with the other horses from the fair 
and watered her. Every day she was a conspicuous figure, the 
only white one in a long line of handsome greys, chestnuts, blacks 
and piebalds, the only one old, patient and slow. 

On Lanko’s head there were white hairs too, and he also in spite of his 
flashing dark eyes, was slow and steady when he walked. He and the mare 
never went too fast for each other and he never grew impatient with her. 
On the contrary he understood her perfectly, trusting her to walk wherever 
he wished merely by a touch on her side. And she too knew this touch 
unmistakably, because he had given it her with the same unfailing gentle- 
ness and care for nearly fifteen years. 

One morning, in order to be ready to depart with the rest, Lanko was in a 
hurry to get back to the fair-ground. He was a little farther behind the 
other horses than usual. In the fair-ground itself, ever since before dawn, 
there had been commotion : the rattling of buckets, shrill voices, the jingle 
of harness, the heavy cough of great engines making their steam. 
Coming out of the gates, Lanko had had an argument with the “‘ Fat Lady ” 
man, an argument so trivial and foolish, but which nevertheless had 
aroused a spark of anger in his eyes and had thrown him behind the rest. 

For the first time when taking the white mare to drink he felt impatient : 
in the chilly morning air, with the sounds of departure behind him and the 
clatter of hoofs in front, the distance to the drinking-place seemed to him 
tremendous. He knew that the white mare did not understand this. Her 
pace did not once quicken, she did not notice the absence of her fellow- 
creatures. Yet he felt that because she had been understanding and obedi- 
ent for nearly fifteen years she must understand now. 

“ We’re late |!’ he told her. He slapped her ribs. 

Her pace did not alter. It was as if this unexpected touch had plunged 
her into a state of puzzled wonder in which she could not obey. 

She kept steadily onward. After a moment Lanko ran a little in front of 
her and beckoned her, pulling the halter gently. She seemed to recognise 
his presence, but without responding, without increasing her pace even a 
little. He began to run at her side, slapping her ribs again, as if to en- 
courage her to imitate him. But she would not run, would not disturb her- 
self, would not even turn her head. 

_ Lanko began to grow puzzled. A little more than halfway to the drink- 
ing-place he saw the rest of the horses begin to return. This had not ever 
happened before : he had been there, day after day for fifteen years, with 
the rest. Now he would be forced to meet them returning, would have to 
stand aside while the handsome, many-coloured crowd cantered past. In 
his mood of half-disappointment, half-consternation, he even desisted 
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from urging the mare onward and they fell into their habitual pace again, 
neither one too fast for the other, as if their patient and mutual under- 
standing had suffered no break. 

In a moment the long line of blacks and piebalds, roans and browns 
began to trot past him. He awoke from his mood of disappointment. He 
was only impatient and ashamed as he drew the white mare to the road- 
side, holding her there while the rest cantered disdainfully past, the men 
flaunting their arms, whistling and shouting, demanding what had 
become of him in a good-natured tirade which he could not under- 
stand. It seemed to him an hour before the mass of clattering hoofs filed 
past : he had not thought before that so many horses could come from 
the fair. 

The last of the men, suddenly distasteful and aggravating to him in 
their red and check shirts, shouted: ‘‘ She’s only a filly !—Make her 
gallop—you’ll never get away!” They turned on the bare backs of 
their horses and laughed at him. 

Their reproaches stung him. With sudden anger he struck the mare’s 
ribs again. It was a blow under which he had expected her to leap forward, 
as if startled by a shot. Instead she moved onward slowly, patient and 
steady, with the habitual faith and obedience of fifteen years. Enraged 
by this, Lanko ran before and behind her, entreating, urging, beckoning 
her, pulling her halter, striking her ribs with even heavier blows than 
before, but without ever inducing her to change her pace. He pulled at 
her head and glared into her eyes. They seemed to him suddenly unin- 
telligent, sleepy and stupid. oe 

Like this he managed to get her to the drinking-pool at last, leading 
her down to the edge by the halter, pulling down her head until it touched 
the water. This was his every morning custom, a gesture of tender assist- 
ance, as towards a child. The white mare always responded, always drank 
her fill. But on this morning she only sniffed the water, gazed downward 
as if at her own reflection in the surface, then lifted her head and turned 
away. 

Baie was puzzled. The pool was muddy from the feet of the other 
horses, but he had seen her drink during fifteen years the foulest and most 
stagnant of waters. She too had suffered hardships. He patted her head in 
understanding of this. In a moment she would drink, he thought, if only 
he were patient, if only he waited. ; 

For nearly a minute he was true to this resolve : he stood caressing the 
silk of her nostrils as he had so often done, humouring her, talking to her, 
full of patience for her. But she did not drink. All the time her head drop- 
ped a little towards the water, as if she were making up her mind, as if she 
were dreaming. The ripples her feet had made in the surface ran far 
away, grew faint, and then died—she remained so still. i 

“Drink ! for God’s sake! Drink, and let’s get away !”” 

His words were half-command, half-entreaty. But she did not move, 
though it seemed to him she must understand why he had brought her 
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there, simply eee ae fifteen years, morning by morning, she had 
od and obeyed. : 
sais grew Hecpeete again. ‘‘ Drink Ly He slapped her ribs. It was 
as if she were dead to all feeling—she did not respond, did not even 
I. 
Beep ate, damn you, drink ! ” he shouted suddenly. He pulled down her 
head to the water again, wetting her lips. Without even a mouthful 
she raised it again and turned away. 

He led her to another part of the pool and repeated the gesture to which 
she had never failed to respond, suppressing momentarily all impatience 
and anger. But there, as before, he drew from her only the response, as it 
seemed to him, of a stupid and stubborn will. 

His anger grew uncontrollable—he wrenched the halter upward and 
from the bank dragged at the white mare’s head until she followed him. 
“Tf you won’t drink you must go thirsty, damn you !” 

Suddenly he thought: ‘“‘I shall be last. They'll be harnessed up and 
gone. I shall be crowded out.” 

This, he thought fiercely, had never happened—and for the sake of a 
mare that wouldn’t drink, never should! He shouted to the mare, 
threatening her. 

The mare remained still, staring emptily ahead. Lanko turned and looked 
at her, and then, angered by this long succession of futile words, of un- 
answered gestures and tendernesses, strode forward and with his uplifted 
knee kicked her in the ribs. 

There was a pause. Then Lanko, though able to see how startled she 
was, how deeply she felt the blow, pushed her hind-quarters desperately. 
To his immense relief she responded and began to move off. But she 
seemed slower even than usual, heavier in body; her feet touched the 
ground uncertainly, her head had drooped a little. 

It began to be urged upon Lanko very slowly, in spite of his joy at seeing 
her move again, that his difficulties with her were not ended. Matters 
grew worse as he recalled the mornings when she had trotted back from 
drinking, when the longest journeys in summer had not seemed to tire her. 

As they went back he tried to put down her lethargy to a sudden fit of 
laziness or caprice. But it did not ease his mind, only his anger abated a 
little and he walked at her side with all his old patience, exactly in time with 
her, patting her side gently in order to remind her of his presence. 

Some caravans were already leaving the fair-ground as he arrived there. 
It was a relief to find that he would not be crowded out : looking at the 
sky he thought he would be away before the sun was far up. es 

The white mare stood very still while he fetched her harness. This 
morning, as always before, he dropped it over her back with practised 
quickness and ease, with a great jingle of buckles and bells. To his astonish- 
ment the white mare started forward as if struck and seemed to shudder 
under the weight. ‘“‘ Whoa!” She shivered involuntarily again. His 
astonishment and impatience increasing, he put on her bridle, but having 
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buckled it, caressed her silky nostrils and spoke to her softly. She seemed 
to understand. Gently, little by little, he backed her into his little covered 
cart bearing his pots and pans, his food, and the red and white striped 
awnings and poles of his stall. 

‘They joined the long line of brightly-painted caravans and the great 
engines drawing the roundabouts. The white mare was quiet. She moved 
steadily, as if the shouting and rattle of departure had awoken her against 
herself. Lanko walked at her side, relieved but silent, chewing a straw. 
Now and then, when the mare seemed to hesitate and slacken her pace 
again, he stroked her side, encouraging her with whispered reminders 
that they had not far to go. It was autumn and the red of the trees, the 
heavy dew sparkling on the dying grass and the frosty smell in the air re- 
minded him how often he and the mare had travelled this way, how she 
had never failed him, and how always, as on this morning, the jingle of the 
bells on her bridle had filled him with happiness. 

Soon afterwards the sun broke out, shedding a soft, sudden light on that 
long line gleaming like a multi-coloured snake over the road. It seemed to 
bring out also not only colour but smell, so that besides the scent of frosty 
leaves and decay, Lanko suddenly caught all the odours that were precious 
to him—the smell of horses and straw, of cooked herrings, of onions and 
cabbage, of oil and the smoke belched out far ahead. It seemed difficult to 
believe he was not young again, so fresh and strong were these smells, as 
if coming to him for the first time. 

Suddenly he was aroused out of these memories by the white mare. 
Her bells had ceased jingling. She had become perfectly still. 

Lanko caressed her head with one hand and patted her side with the 
other. Again he consoled her, as he consoled himself, with the whisper 
that they had not far to go. Asif understanding this, she went on again. 
With the habit of fifteen years he fell in with her slow, patient and uncom- 
plaining step. 

** Good girl—good girl.” 

The tinkle of her bells was once more a delight to him. His deep, dark- 
browed eyes shone. In the sunshine the mare’s coat gleamed like silk. 

The journey did not seem long to him, but sometimes the mare seemed 
to lose all courage and would stop again, shivering, staring ahead and 
breathing hard, so that her sides rose and fell under his hand. Each time 
by consoling and caressing her he managed to make her go again. Gradually 
however, her pauses grew more frequent, her breathing so difficult as to be 
almost agonising, and her struggles to draw the cart more terrible. 

Lanko dropped behind the rest of the line. Now, however, the thought 
that he would be crowded out at the pitching did not trouble him. He 
began to see now, even though with intense reluctance, that the mare was 
not stubborn or stupid or capricious, but ill. He began to reproach himself 
for having kicked her, even for having struck her. His efforts to atone for 
this were desperately tender, made up of all his softest coaxings, the whis- 
pers of his deepest understanding. 
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“ Good girl, good girl! Ain’t far now, steady ! ain’t far.” 

They arrived at last. In the only remaining pitch, in one corner of the 
ground, he unharnessed the mare. As before she stood very still, un- 
complaining, until he had finished. Then suddenly, as if only the burden 
of the harness and the existence of the cart behind her had borne her 
up since morning, she sank down into the grass at his feet. 

Lanko knelt down too, impelled by astonishment and fear. Her head 
was still upright but the nostrils were faintly distended and from the mouth 
hung a little foam, like the slobbering of a child. The look in her eyes, 
sick and remote, began, even then, to grow deeper. It drove away very 
slowly but certainly all the intelligence, all the softness and understanding 
that had gathered there during all the years of her life. Comprehending 
suddenly the gravity of this, Lanko opened her mouth and touched her 
tongue. Her mouth seemed to him full of the deathly heat of a fever. 

He stared at her for a long moment. She seemed to him to grow no 
worse. It was not yet afternoon and he began to console himself with the 
thought that she would be able to rest there all day and all night,—even 
for nearly a week, if need be. ‘“‘ Good girl, good girl,” he whispered to her. 

An inspiration seized him. He fetched water in a bucket and held it 
to her lips in the profound hope that he had found her remedy. As in the 
morning, at the pool, however, she would not drink. In desperation he 
cajoled and pleaded with her : she seemed to him to turn away at last with 
all the weariness and distaste of a deadly sickness. 

Afternoon drew on. The painted poles of the stalls and the tops of the 
great roundabouts began to show themselves against the sky. Lanko un- 
packed his belongings, then let them remain where they had fallen on the 
grass. He could not think of trade, and after lighting a fire boiled up a 
concoction which it seemed to him, if only he could persuade or force the 
mare to drink it, must ease her before morning. All the time the mare 
crouched in the grass, the deathly sickness of her eyes growing steadily 
more terrible. And though she stared unblinkingly ahead she 
seemed oblivious not only of Lanko but of the commotion going on before 
her and of the trees and the sky, of the whole world itself. 

The faith in the remedy he had spent so long in preparing made Lanko 
approach her at last with both an entreaty and a smile on his lips. ‘“‘ Good 
girl—drink—good girl.’’ He opened her mouth. 

When he brought the medicine to her lips they closed suddenly again. 
He tried to be patient, to be calm. Again he stroked her soft nostrils and 
put his head against hers. In this way he told her not to be afraid, that he 
was only nursing her. But her lips would not remain open. Again and 
again they closed, feverish and clammy with foam, trembling as if both 
from fear and sickness. Sweat came out on Lanko’s brow, he also trembled. 

Good girl, good girl!” he repeated. 

Now she seemed to make no conscious effort to withstand him—it 
was as if the fever seized and held her mouth closed, until she was rigid and 
terrified beneath it. She became exhausted quickly, with the result that 
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while she had no power to withstand Lanko she had also none to repulse 
the tenacity of the sickness. 

The medicine grew cold at Lanko’s side. For a little while he felt help- 
less, full only of a dejected wonder that the strong, patient, silky body of 
the white mare should sink to this. Once again, and now more bitterly, he 
reproached himself for the blows and the single kick he had given her that 
morning. “ ‘That might have begun it,” he thought. Suddenly this enraged 
him, quickened him into life. 

He left the mare and running off, seized the first man he knew. It was 
the “Fat Lady” man, the one with whom he had begun the argument so 
trivial and ridiculous that neither could remember on what subject it had 
been. Lanko seized him. 

“* Come and look at my old mare a minute ! ” 

They went and knelt at the mare’s side. She seemed to have sickened, 
even in those few moments, more rapidly and terribly than ever before. 
“Look at her, look at her! ” 

The other spent a long time regarding her. Unable at last to bear this 
any longer, Lanko said : 

“* What is it ? What do you think it is ? ” 

Before them the mare grew visibly weaker, breathing with pathetic 
effort. The “ Fat Lady”’ man answered in low tones : 

“You don’t know—it might be anything.” 

Lanko began to talk with intense desperation, explaining it all. ‘I 
couldn’t get her to drink this morning, not anyhow. Then on the road 
she kept lagging and stopping.” His voice fell a little. ‘‘ After that, just 
as we got here she fell down and hasn’t been up since. She can’t get up.” 

The ‘‘ Fat Lady”’ man indicated the medicine and said slowly : “‘ We’ll 
try her with that again—see if that’ll do anything.” 

Lanko heated the concoction again and brought it to the white mare’s 
lips. He had become more than ever patient, fuller of sympathy and care. 
“Open her mouth—gently,” he asked. The “‘ Fat Lady” man was tender 
also. Very slowly he forced open the lips which, having no longer the 
power to hold their own spittle, let it run down his wrists and arms in a 
pitiful, deathly flow. To his attentions there came no resistance, no strug- 
gle. Into the mouth held open thus, without strength or spirit, Lanko 
poured some of the medicine. Along the mare’s neck ran a ripple or two ; 
he poured in a little more, making more ripples in her silky flesh, and so on 
until she had drunk it all. The “Fat Lady” man let the lips close again. 
“‘ Good girl, good girl,” Lanko whispered. i 

Both men rose to their feet. ‘‘ You can’t do no more than that,” the 
“Fat Lady’? man whispered. ‘‘ Let her be—keep her still. Put something 
over her.” Sipe 

“What is it ? What do you think it is? 

“ You don’t know—it might be anything.” 

He went off, and over the mare Lanko laid sacks and a blanket or two. 
Again he told himself he must be patient and calm—so long as she kept up 
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her head, even though with the sickness staring from her eyes, there was 
hope. This thought began to obsess him. It caused him to turn sharply at 
intervals, wherever he was, and gaze at her. Without exception her head 
remained where it had been ever since she had fallen. “‘ Good girl, good 
girl,” he whispered. 

Dusk began to fall, a cool mist formed mysteriously over the grass. 
In the fair itself lights sprang up from the vans ; here and there was a 
paraffin flare. Lanko found consolation even in these things : to-night at 
least, since the fair was not yet open, there would be no noise, no organs, 
no shrieks, no commotion. 

The covered flanks of the mare gleamed softly in the dark, motionless, 
uncomplaining, expressive of her quiet and stoical spirit. To his joy her 
head did not droop again. At her side he sat and watched, looking at her as 
if to say : “‘ Tell me what I can do ?—Good girl, good girl.” 

Out of the surrounding darkness began to come figures. One by one they 
bent and looked at the mare as she half-lay, half-sat in the grass, and then 
to Lanko expressed their opinions. He knew them all ; he recognised the 
voices of the men who had jeered good-naturedly at him that morning by 
the drinking-pool. Their dark, check-shirted, red-shirted, swarthy figures 
blacked out the light of his fire. He saw the cocoanut man, the “ Aunt 
Sallys,” the shooting men, the skittle-board and bagatelle owners, the 
watch and clock men with rings on their fat fingers, the joy-wheel pro- 
prietor, the peacock man, his wife with long rings in her ears. The ‘‘ Fat 
Lady” herself came too. Each of them looked at the white mare, some even 
touched her, all of them spoke to Lanko kindly, answering his persistent 
and desperate little enquiries with tact, with bluff, in whatever manner 
seemed to them best for keeping alive his hope in her ebbing life. 

In each of them he found something for which to be thankful. He dis- 
covered too that his spirits did not droop, that he had now such faith in the 
mare as never before. It even seemed to him that so far from drooping her 
head had raised itself a little. In the darkness, also, the sickness seemed to 
have been driven from her eyes. 

The men continued their advice, their calm bluff, the sympathies of 
their understanding yet undeceived minds. “ You can’t tell—know better 
in the morning—might be over in a week or a day.” They spoke with the 
difficult care of men seeking to conceal a painful truth. Then one by one 
they wandered off slowly, as if reluctantly, into the darkness. . 

Lanko and the white mare were alone again. Her head had drooped, 
her flanks were steadier, she seemed at rest, he thought. He fell into 
reminiscences about her—of her early days, when she too had cantered, 
had borne her head with an arched, beautifully shadowed neck, when he 
had had to cut her tail in order to keep it from dragging on the ground. In 
those days he had decorated her not only with bells, but with coloured 
ribbons and cords and painted banners. She had travelled everywhere with 
him, in spring-time, in summer and autumn, and in winter had camped 
with him or had been stabled in some village while he traded. In his mind 
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he could see her anywhere—on the road, in the meadows, at the fairs— 
with her white reflection in the drinking-pools where they went. 

_Suddenly he looked up. It was very dark, his fire became momentarily 
dim, but he saw that her head had fallen. Very slowly he crawled on his 
hands and knees towards her. He saw that what he had for so long dreaded 
and hoped against had taken place and was still going on. He could see, 
even as he came up to her, that her head was lowering in fast, spasmodic 
jetks, her mane falling across her black eyes, the sickly foam once again 
dripping from her lips. He leaned forward and took her head in his hands, 
striving to hold it erect in spite of its heaviness, smoothing back her mane 
as he might have done a child’s hair. He wiped the foam from her lips with 
the sleeve of his coat. He spoke to her. Here he knew was the test of his 
patience, of his fidelity. He exerted his strength in order to keep her head 
from sinking a fraction. “‘ Good girl, good girl,” he whispered. 

Suddenly she sank beyond his grasp. As if unable to realise the swiftness 
of it all, he raised her head again and held it in his arms. She was still 
warm. She raised a murmur. This sound, either of protest or pain, 
seemed to strike him like something cold, in the centre of his breast. It 
crept to his heart. Her head sank to the ground. There was silence. 
He could not even call to her. 

But into her soft, silky flanks, still warm for him with the memory of a 
life so recently there, and gleaming in the grass with the rest of her like 
some pale, appealing ghost, he suddenly buried his face. His lips opened 
as if to say something, but nothing came, and they closed without a 
sound. 

On the dark grass, as if understanding, the white mare lay silent too. 
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THE LONDON PUBLIC-HOUSE 


By MORAY McLAREN 


HE national Genius of a modern European country 1s very 

happily expressed in the manner and places in which its in- 

habitants meet to drink in company. The Frenchmen fraternize 

equally and at separate tables, enviably at liberty to drink until 
whatever hour they please ; they sit there in brightly-lighted cafés, at 
marble-topped tables, talking their brightly-lighted language delicately, 
clearly and from the front of the mouth; in the same way they drink, 
tasting their liqueurs with the lips and the tip of the tongue. ‘The Southern 
German choosesas his ideal drinking-place a flower-decorated terrace upon 
the banks of his well-loved stream, where he may sit with his friends, 
and, inspired by the sweet wines of his country, sing with them of flowers, 
Rhine Maidens, nightingales, and all the other pretty playthings of popular 
German verse, The Scots, when on fire with religion or spirits, discover 
their true nature in these two means of escape from the sad dignity of their 
daily life. Their passion and love of abandonment to emotional speech or 
song often lie hidden from even the most observant foreigner until he has 
visited a Highland clachan-Inn or one of those sordid flaring bars that 
cluster round the great rock of Edinburgh, their walls continually echoing 
to the sound of wild song and still wilder argument. At such times, and 
in such places, the half superbly savage, half superbly civilised nature of 
Scotland is laid only too bare for all to see. The Russian, the Southern 
Latin, the Dutchman, the American all have their own peculiar ways of 
drinking wine and you may detect the essential spirit of these nations in 
the manner in which each is in the habit of receiving and treating this 
most generous gift of God. 

The Genius of England is, of all the European nations, the one the most 
difficult to define and analyse ; it is to those who cannot understand it the 
most irritating and repugnant, to those who can, the most subtle and allur- 
ing. The inquisitive and kindly foreigner visiting England for the first 
time may see something of it in the domestic architecture of any of our old 
towns. He may hear it in the tunes which come from the people and vague- 
ly perceive its power in the immense body of English verse. He may use 
many adjectives to describe that which he likes in it—domestic, innocent, 
romantic, poetic. He may point out as its parent our vague, vacillating 
climate with its insufferable dullnesses and incomparable recompenses. 
But, if he have sufficient humility and good sense, he will find it, living, 
innocent, domestic and even poetic in the best English public-houses. 

The ideal English public-house is the free house, one which is owned by 
the resident, who is not bound down by a lease or contract to sell only the 
ale or wines of one particular company, but who is free to buy from whom 
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he pleases. For that element in the English Genius which is most obvi- 
ously expressed by the public-house is the element of domesticity ; and 
the one which the Englishman most demands from it. He looks to the 
Proprietor to be his host and expects to be made to feel at home, or at least 
at someone else’s home. And this is clearly most likely in a public-house 
in which the dispenser of the ale and hospitality feels himself to be on his 
own ground and behind his own “ wood.” 

There are very few free houses left in England now; but fortunately 
many of the companies which have bought up public-houses have had the 
good sense to keep on the old landlords now as lessees, or at least to choose 
people who have some root in the place and who are capable of preserving 
the old spirit. In many of these the proprietorship or lesseeship has passed 
from father to son as might an estate, and the quality of the hospitality 
has as fine a flavour as that of the ale. However, that a company should buy, 
control and possibly improve the comfort of the house would have some- 
thing like a parallel in the case of a government which bought up the land 
and employed the late squires to administer it—a policy against which it 
would be possible to bring many objections other than merely sentimental. 

The best public-houses have all much the same appearance. The 
foundation is usually an old one ; and there is an air of solidity about the 
building, which, even from without, proclaims a promise of comfort within. 
The English quality of the architecture is obvious in the low ceiling and the 
deep sober-coloured walls. If the pub be in the country the floor is often 
stone-flagged, and the bar is brown, not so much from varnishing as from 
the perpetual influence of spilt ale. As in all things native to our English 
air, the colours in these blend quietly and naturally, having moreover a 
further inducement to harmony in the general mellowness and darkness 
imposed by the smoke of many winter fires. Against the background of 
these older things there stand out in pleasing contrast the many-coloured 
bottles on the shelf and the rows of shining tankards hanging in ordered 
array. The floor is well swept and clean, and the well polished brass on the 
handles of the beer pumps gleams like the metal work on an English ship. 
Even the complete stranger receives the impression that in this house he 
may get safely drunk, knowing that here are walls to protect him from our 
English rain, fires to keep out our English cold and friends to see him home 
safe from our English police. 

This kind of pub is, in London, usually to be found in the back streets 
and blind alleys of the town, in those parts which are unfrequented by the 
general crowd, and where the tide of modern commercial building has not 
swept away the old leases. The City shelters a few. Chelsea, Bloomsbury 
and Belgravia have each a fair number to their credit, while some of the 
most typical and charming are scattered about in the nearer suburbs. 
Amongst these back street pubs one will find the few remaining beer- 
houses that still exist. ‘These are the products of a wise system of drink 
legislation tried in London about seventy years ago. The government 
then in power, having found that the heavy taxation of spirits did not 
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decrease the drinking of them, but merely increased their illicit sale and 
made their quality more “ vile and poisonous ”’ than before, introduced 
a policy of granting many new licenses, but for the sale of beer only. 
These beer-houses, partly on account of their comfortable unpretentious- 
ness, and partly because the more high-priced liquors and wines were 
unobtainable from them, soon became the poor man’s pub of the district, 
and thus gained that charm and genuineness which anything will acquire 
if you leave it long enough in the keeping of the English poor people. 
After a short time no new beer-house licenses were granted, but you may 
find in the quieter and older parts of the town some of those still standing 
which obtained their licenses under this act, and which are thereby still 
entitled to sell only beers. In the doorway of one of these, sheltering 
in a back street, you may stand, and, such is the seclusion of the place, 
for the moment imagine yourself lapped round in security from modern 
London, until you raise your eyes and catch a glimpse of the tall white 
buildings, cruel against the skyline. Though you may reflect gloomily, 
as you stand there, that it will not be long before these buildings creep 
down upon the backwater and destroy it, you can still turn, enter and find 
comfort in the age and beauty of the tavern while it yet stands, in the 
quality of the ale and in the company that inhabit there. 

Because of their remoteness from the public eye, these houses depend 
for their custom mainly upon the habitués, the smaller tradespeople and 
working men of the district. These regular customers usually form a 
club amongst themselves, of which the public-house is the meeting-place, 
and the name of the society has often some connection with the public- 
house sign. Such a one is the Society of the Busy Bees, which meets in 
that old beer-house The Bee Hive in Paddington. This society brings 
many advantages to its members, not the least of which is the annual outing 
to Brighton or Southend. It is a fine sight on a bright summer morning 
to see off a char-a-bancs-load of some thirty pompous Busy Bees, their 
hair brushed, their moustaches curled, their bowler hats cocked over the 
left eye, their arms folded and their women folk arranged amongst them 
all ready for the annual photograph. It is an even finer sight to see them 
return, thirty happy, singing bees, their hats exchanged and disordered, 
their arms waving to the tune of mouth-organ and accordion. The annual 
outing 1s not the only benefit the society confers upon its members. When 
a Busy Bee loses a limb, a wife, or a business, the society holds a concert 
in his aid in the back parlour of the pub, and the local pianist is called in 
a pleasantly decayed old man, grown old in the service of public-house 
pianos. He has acquired a certain jingling facility with the tunes of to-day 
but will, as the drink influences him, wander back to the happier, if mare 
idiotic, music-hall melodies of his youth ; and often the back parlour 
of the Bee Hive resounds to “ Ta ra ra boom de ay,” “ You are my Honey- 
suckle, and other late Victorian songs, which never fail to awake pleasantly 
reminiscent thoughts in the older Bees present. It is at this moment 
when liquor and song have gently warmed and increased the natural 
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generosity of each heart, that the hat is handed round and the proceeds 
sent to the bereaved Bee. An ayarn. 

Though these houses are the most truly English of all London pubs, 
and though they express the most clearly that element in the national 
Genius which might be rather inadequately described as romantic 
domesticity, this element lies so very much at the heart of English life 
and desire, that all London pubs so long as they profess to be pubs and not 
cafés, contain, to a certain degree, this spirit, and set out to give in some 
manner this appearance of homeliness and intimacy. And it is for this 
reason that small tables dotted about the room and attended by a waiter 
are, and always will be, unpopular in the true public-house. The system 
of small separate tables may strengthen the individual liberty of the drinker, 
or group of drinkers, but it destroys the domestic quality of the place and 
divides the guests. Those who would drink at the English pub must sink 
their pride and take the sacrament of wine, though not kneeling, at least 
standing, and with their fellow-men, from the Communion Rail of the 
public bar. 

This element in the spiritual make-up of a public-house usually succeeds 
in surviving the many vicissitudes through which one house must pass ; 
and it is often refreshing to observe how the increasing wealth and 
“* refinement ”’ of the proprietor or lessee fail to exterminate it. In others 
its presence is so incongruous as to be ridiculous. In those flashily smart 
Piccadilly bars that succeed neither as cocktail bars nor as pubs, it is 
laughable to see the simpering would-be smart patrons of the place gather- 
ing in little chattering groups, or leaning in haughty and indolent postures 
at the bar. Abroad, they would be scattered about the room at little tables ; 
here they cluster in one absurd mass round the fountain-head. 

This element also is not missing and is, to the foreigner, perhaps most 
surprising, in those well-known huge public-houses which serve as land- 
marks in the town, and some of which have even gained the honour of a 
mention upon the direction boards of the omnibuses. ‘The Elephant and 
Castle, The Three Nuns at Aldgate, The Royal Oak at Paddington, 
The World’s End, and The Pier Hotel at Chelsea: these and many 
others form a ring round the centre of London and stand nearly always 
upon a high road, or at the junction of two important thoroughfares. 
Their fame and prosperity are rooted in the fact that they, or those build- 
ings on the foundations of which they now stand, once did really serve 
as inns or resting places for travellers to and from the then much smaller 
London. They have nearly all been rebuilt during the latter half of last 
century, and have now lost all outward appearance of that period of grace 
in which they were first built. They strike the eye for the first time as 
great, gaudy temples of drink, composed of shining brass, over-carved 
imitation mahogany, and frosted glass. There is much that is attractive 
to the sensitive mind in their flaring vitality, and much that is repellent. 
It is, however, impossible for that mind, if it be truly sensitive, to miss 


the fine and clear difference between such a place and any of the huge 
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cafés and corner-houses which are becoming for the modern Londoner 
the more familiar landmarks in the town. These older places have much 
in common in the quality if not in the actual style of their outward appear- 
ance with their new rivals. They have the same unspeakable air of pros- 
perous vulgarity and solid ostentation. The weight of their massive bad 
taste does equally crush the lonely stranger in London who, encountering 
them for the first time, is told that it is in these buildings that the Londoner 
takes his evening pleasure. Nevertheless, there is something of their origin 
about them still, and though no one sleeps a night in them now, and though 
there are not many people who use them as resting places upon a walk up 
to London, they still preserve some of those traits which the traveller of 
the past demanded of an inn, and provide a genuine note of hospitality 
beneath their preposterous roofs. You may talk with your neighbour 
at the bar ; you may confide in the barmaid ; you may shout jests to an 
acquaintance at the other end of the room; and even, if you choose your 
moment well, address the whole place at large and not offend the con- 
ventions of the house. In a word, you may make yourself at home, and 
with that word you suddenly grasp the explanation of the astonishing 
architecture and decorations which surround you. They are the expres- 
sions of the Cockney’s idea of how he would furnish his own home were 
he a rich man. 

Many people new to London are apt to mistake these huge public 
houses for the gin palaces, of which so much is heard from the prohibi- 
tionists. ‘There 1s a great difference. ‘The gin palace has no roots in the past; 
it does not stand upon the highway or at cross-roads. It does not hold 
itself up proudly upon a prominent position to dominate with its vivid 
personality a whole district, and welcome from afar off the London-ward 
traveller, but chooses rather as its hiding place the lowest point of some 
slum district. It has none of the homely, rococo absurdities of a place 
like the Elephant and Castle, but looks like an unusually squalid Turkish 
bath. The lights are intense but not bright ; the building large but not 
solid ; and the fabric seems to be entirely of glass and green and gold 
paint, representing not so much the Cockney’s idea of a rich man’s home, 
but of a poor man’s opium den. The habitués of a gin palace do not come 
there to be gay, to meet friends, to talk, but to be drugged, to sit there 
silently, quietly and sodden, while they slowly forget the misery of their 
daily life. ‘The gin palace, however, is disappearing, not because there is 
any less demand for drugging, nor because the all-seeing Hicks has cast 
a reproving eye upon it, but because the picture palace is taking its place 
and providing at a cheaper rate, and in a more convenient darkness, 
precisely the same sensations for many of its poorer frequenters. 

Other public-houses which, by their prosperous trade and powerful 
personality, are becoming well-known and attractive even to drinkers 
who do not live in the district, are those which, lying well away from the 
centre of the town so as to avoid the constriction of the greater buildings 
and yet near enough to be reached by a not too long journey by tube or 
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‘bus, have a landlord or lessee of a gay and generous disposition and with 
an ambition to entertain more of the world than that which lives 
immediately round his door. In these pubs one sees the germ of the music- 
hall and the remains of what used to be a counter attraction to the cinema. 
There are one, two and sometimes more nights a week on which the host 
throws open to the public a large back room or one on the first floor in 
which a half-impromptu variety performance takes place. The orchestra 
is an apparently unbreakable piano with that loud jangling tone which 
often provides a rather stimulating background for popular song. The 
Stage is no more than a huge massive table, which may or may not have 
once been a billiard table, and the audience is half-audience, half-per- 
formers in that all choruses are sung by the whole room and anyone may 
approach the landlord with a view to giving a “song or dance.” It is 
possible to believe that in such a tavern some of the national English 
tunes and songs have been born, or at least have reached their present 
form, shaped by the popular voice. Though most of the songs now sung 
at these pubs have a Transatlantic origin, there is a creative quality 
in many of these performances through the amusing, if somewhat crude, 
parodies which are launched from the table or over the twanging wires. 
Apart from these parodies and the entertaining gestures of the singers, 
there is little real merit in these performances, as there might be in a 
popular gathering which sang songs and danced dances composed by 
them or their fathers, as can, one believes, still be found in the songs of 
the country people. But what is admirable and virile about the whole 
thing is just that fusion of the audience and the performers. It is so much 
better and more satisfying for the virile person to sing and dance badly 
himself than to watch others sing and dance badly. There is, of course, 
no entrance money. All that one is expected to do 1s to join in the amuse- 
ment, to buy a glass or two of beer and be off the premises by ten o’clock. 
Most of the soloists usually are of the district in which the pub lies, but 
on the best night of the week the room is full of singers and drinkers who. 
have come from all parts of London. 

There is another kind of public-house which, on account of its somewhat 
flaring appearance and the vivid personality of its clientéle, is apt to excite 
the disapproval of those social reformers whom contact with anything 
crude or highly-coloured shocks as much as does the sight of genuine evil. 
This is the public-house of the East End and Dockland quarter, that 
quarter of the town the least visibly affected by the decay of the nineteenth- 
century London and the influence of the war. It is still partly the land 
of the costermonger and the flower-seller, and there flows through the 
population the unchanging stream of sea-faring men. : é 

A journey to this district during the evening, and on the top of an 
uncovered *bus is for one who lives in the ordinary residential quarter 
of London a reward in itself. He traverses the town at a time when the 
fall of darkness, combined with the glow and light from the late-closing 
evening shops, imposes an agreeably romantic softness upon the diverse 
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scenery of changing London. He will pass by a succession of broad, 
well-lit, modern highways, the great, graceful, eighteenth-century squares, 
at this hour given over to slinking cats and slowly circumambulant lovers, 
the fascinating maze of the city, the straight main roads from the East 
and the by-ways therefrom, down which the painted ship of the omnibus 
lumbers in painful and noisy progress to the sea; under bridges and 
tunnels which perpetually sweat an unhealthy slime, by walls and houses on 
which the scars of peeling paint seem to take a deliberately menacing shape, 
and over canals so filthy that a thick scum would form upon them did not 
the daily passage of barges and the bathing of slum children in the 
summer disturb the stagnation of the water. 

For a visit to these pubs it is best to choose an evening on which the 
district for which they cater is entertaining a Saturday night fair or market 
in one of the open spaces or broad streets. It is a surprising relief to 
emerge from the darkness and squalor of the surroundings into one of 
those playgrounds. The change is startling: narrowness gives way to 
breadth ; meanness to luxuriance ; darkness to light ; drabness to colour ; 
and the thin note of misery is lost in the many voices of the crowd and the 
shouting music of the merry-go-rounds. The naphtha lamps twist and spit 
their tongues of flame over the tray loads of sweetmeats and gaudy personal 
apparel. The antiphony of the hucksters strives over the heads of the 
crowd. The electric organs blare out their insistent rhythm into the night ; 
and the colours of the Cockneys’ scarves and ribbons blend and clash in 
delightful confusion. 

The pubs which minister to this happy crowd are fairly large and are 
brilliantly lighted by very bright yellow lamps hanging from the ceiling. 
The floor is deeply strewn with sawdust, and the low walls and ceiling 
are covered with a glazed and highly coloured paper. The pleasing solidity 
and simplicity in the straight lines, heavy furniture and gay colourings 
of the place make this kind of pub a very different thing from the gin 
pane which, with its gloomy and reeking atmosphere, would find very 
ew customers amongst these merrymakers. The bars, chairs and other 
woodwork are made of the most indestructible material possible, and the 
most solid thing of all is the long table which usually runs down the middle 
of the main room, and round which a crowd is often to be found 
drinking and singing in the most tuneless way imaginable. 

A parrot in its cage swings and chatters above the guests, and the 
atmosphere of the whole place is dominated by the childlike freedom 
of the sailor and the Cockney. The landlord is nearly always a local born 
and bred, whose strength, ag and power of argument are useful in 
expelling or quietening those whose behaviour threatens the possibility 
of a “ rough house.” His wit is home-grown, for so much is London a 
city of villages, that it is not uncommon to find one of these landlords 
such as Mr. H——,, the proprietor of the S Arms in Upper North 

treet) who is so native and restricted to his surroundings that the West 
End of London is as strange to him as is Leeds or Manchester, and when 
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he talks even of “ Befnal Green ” (to which innocent district he always 
manages, by his vivid description and impressive pauses, to give a 
curiously romantic suggestiveness), he seems to be talking about a town of 
which he has heard some great traveller tell, rather than of a quarter of 
his own city. 

When the main room of one of these pubs is occupied by the com- 
munal drinking-table, there is sometimes an inner room reserved for 
dancing, in which the orchestra is either a penny-in-the-slot pianola 
or a barrel organ. Here you may see that which is left to us in London 
of the style of dancing which is still national and yet is not cultivated and 
preserved by the hothouse care of folk-dance societies. I say with 
care, what is left to us of the style of dancing. For let no one make the 
journey to this part of the town in the expectation of finding any real 
English form of the dance. The tunes of the cosmopolitan have here, 
just as much as in Mayfair, expelled the Viennese Waltz and the national 
figure dance. Here the latest fashionable melody does, as much as any- 
where else in England, hold its universal sway. But, because of some 
superior vitality in them, these Cockneys seem to be able to dance to it in a 
style all their own. A jauntiness in their step, an unfeigned vivacity in their 
gestures announce their nationality and their citizenship as clearly as do 
their “ Gor-blimee ” mufflers, violet suits, and absurd pointed shoes. 
There is this, also, which is peculiar about them and which links them to 
the days of the old waltz ; they smile and look fairly happy while they are 
actually dancing. A feat which is (for those of us accustomed to the grim 
faces and tired eyes that are borne with such praiseworthy persistence 
round and round the palais-de-danse) so remarkable that it is well worth 
making a journey to the East End to see it performed. 

The pubs are immortal and changeless. Their kind has existed always, 
and as long as there are English poor people in London and sailors 
who come to the Port of London, they will exist to satisfy the need that 
these people feel for drinking merrily and in company. The rich, how- 
ever, have not been so fortunate or so deserving. The -East End keeps 
its pubs but the West End is losing them. It is in the old pleasure centre 
of Piccadilly Circus and Leicester Square that the pub is being most 
completely conquered and its place taken by huge tea shops and cafés. 
It used to be the proud boast of a London pleasure lover that though he 
might be absent from London for twenty years, yet on the first night of 
his return he was made to feel that his absence had lasted only a week, that 
he was indeed at home again in a place where he was known by and knew 
everyone. This welcoming capacity in the West End was induced by the 
innumerable little pubs which then besprinkled the place and in which 
the nightly collection of flower-vendors, unsuccessful actors, singers, 
barmaids, commissionaires, drunkards, clerks, students and artists were 
all, to a certain extent, influenced by the public-house spirit and would 
welcome the amiable stranger as if they had known him all their lives. 
The decline of the West End pub has killed this boast, and though some of 
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the less conspicuous ones still linger on, they are being rapidly absorbed 
and destroyed by the marble halls and gilt palaces which have arisen from 
their ruin, and in which it would be foolish to expect to be greeted noisily, 
and impertinent to venture to exchange jests with the waitresses. 

In Villiers Street, however, in the purlieus of Covent Garden and 
Long Acre, in the quieter backwaters of Mayfair, in these and other out- 
posts of the West End there linger occasional pubs which are truly English. 
What remains to England of freedom and comfort is still expressed in their 
old familiar style of decoration and in the ready loquacity of their bar- 
maids. To these refuges some of the frequenters of the old pleasure 
centre have retreated. One may enter most evenings towards the end of 
the week and see the same well-worn types leaning in amiably idiotic 
postures against the bar and through the cloud of smoke and crowd of 
topers watch the same figure bent ridiculously over the piano. 

But even these pubs are fighting a losing battle, the leases cannot hold 
out much longer and soon the district will be cleansed of their presence 
and their kind will exist no longer. Already those houses, than which 
no building save a Southern Spanish church was more rococo, have 
passed away with their crimson plush, tawdry gold and carven mirrors ; 
their enormous barmaids have either vanished or exploded ; their prepos- 
terous clientéle seems to have gone with them, and their memory is fading 
so quickly that soon there will arise a generation to which all that these 
pubs were, and, in their shoddy way, stood for, will be so strange and 
forgotten that even those of us who remember will not be able to find words 
to describe them. 

The Empire too, not the British, but the English one in Leicester 
Square, has decayed and fallen, and there is nothing to take its place. 
It was the pub of London, a large, possibly expensive pub with music 
and pretty sights thrown in, but, nevertheless, a pub more than a theatre, 
with dominant there the old familiar spirit of friendliness and intimacy. 
Everyone in it, the audience, the dancers, the barmaids, the bar-loungers, 
the chucker-outs, and the chucked seemed by comparison with the 
pleasure-seekers of to-day to conspire to the one end only, not excitement, 
nor depression, nor stimulation, nor forgetfulness, but merely happiness. 

The London pub was, at its best, one of the happiest places imaginable, 
the product of a happy and contented people, and the true temple of the 
English Genius. The English Genius, however, has given more to the 
race over which it presides than happiness and contentment, and the pub 
is more than an expression of these qualities. There is a spirit in the 
English “so purely poetic that it has fancied itself to be a thousand 
things and sometimes even fancies itself prosaic.” Just now when so 
much that is essentially of England and the English character is disap- 
pearing beneath the rise of “ internationalism,” many Englishmen find in 


the public-house the most vital and clear expression of that spirit that 
remains to them. 
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By JOHN SPARROW 


HE fifth edition of Donne’s Poems,which appeared in 1650, 

contained (according to its title page) ‘‘ Divers Copies under his 

own hand never before in print.” This new matter consisted of a 

dozen pieces, most of which have since taken their place with the 
rest of Donne’s poems. Three, however, two of which are in Latin, made 
their last appearance among his work in his Poems, 1719; the third of 
these pieces is a collection of epigrams and witty sayings entitled News 
from the very Country. 

When News from the very Country was included in the volume of 1650 
it had already been many times printed in the collection of “witty Charac- 
ters, and conceited Newes ”’ appended to the second edition of Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s Wife, 1614.* This volume first appeared in 1614 with- 
out the characters and news, and was reprinted many times, with alter- 
ations and additions, during the next fifty years. The sixteenth im- 
pression appeared in 1638, and there were two further editions in 1655 
and 1664. The full title of the section including News from the very 
Country 1s ““ Newes, from any whence: or Old Truthes under a supposall 
of Noveltie. Occasioned by divers Essayes and private passages of wit 
between sundry gentlemen upon that subject.” First in that section stood 
Newes from ee signed ‘‘T’.O.” (in later editions expanded to “Sir T. 
Over’’) ; then follows Answer to the Court newes, signed “‘ A.S.” ; then 
Country Newes by “‘S* 'T.R.” (Sir Thomas Roe) ; then Newes from the very 
Country, signed “1.D.,” followed by Answer to the very Country Newes, 
signed ‘‘A.S.” 

The version of News from the very Country printed in the Poems is taken 
from a late edition of the Wife ; it contains two or three trifling errors or 
omissions which crept into the later editions, but is otherwise the same 
as that given in the second impression of the Wife, where the News was 
first printed, which must be regarded as the original authority for its 
text. It is therefore the text from the second issue of Overbury’s Wife, 
(1614) that I give here, noting the few slips which appear in the later 
editions and the Poems, 1650. I have preserved the original spelling, 
except where it substituted u for v and 1 for j and vice versa. I have not 
recorded every instance where the punctuation differs in the different 
versions, but have on one or two occasions silently adopted that of a later 


* See the Introduction to Rimbault’s Miscellaneous Works of Overbury, 1856, where the 
Wife is reprinted from the ninth edition. The first edition after the second to which I have 
had access is the eighth (1616), and any differences in the text of the News referred to as 
occurring in ‘‘the later editions ” appear in this and the subsequent editions—1.e. they made 
their appearance in the text of News at most two years after it was first published. 
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version. The News is printed continuously in Overbury’s Wife and 
Donne’s Poems, but as the sentences are entirely unconnected I have 
separated them and given each a number. 


19. 
20. 


Newes from the very Country. 


_ That it is a fripery of Courtiers, Merchants and others, which have been in 


fashion, and are very neere worne out. 


_ That Justices of peace have the felling (selling /ater edd. and Poems) of 


underwoods, but the Lords have the great falls. 


. That (The later edd. and Poems) Jesuits are like Apricocks, heretofore (here- 


tofore, later edd. and Poems) here and there one succour’d in a great man’s 
house, and cost deare, now you may have them for nothing in every cottage. 


. That every great vice is a Pike in a pond, that devoures vertues and lesse 


vices. 


. That it is wholsomest getting a stomacke, by walking on your own ground : 


and the thriftiest laying of it at another’s table. 


. That debtors are in London close prisoners, and here have the libertie of the 


house. 


. That Atheists in affliction, like blind beggers, are forced to aske though they 


know not of whom. 


. That there are (God be thanked) not two such acres in all the country, as 


the Exchange and Westminster -hall. 


. That only Christmas Lords know their ends. 
. That weomen are not so tender fruit, but that they doe as well and beare as well 


upon beds, as plashed against walls. 


. That our carts are never worse employed, than when they are wayted on by 


coaches. (upon by Coaches later edd. and Poems). 


. That sentences in Authors, like haires in an horse-taile, (in horse tails, 


later edd. in horse tailes Poems) concurre in one roote of beauty and strength, 
but being pluckt out one by one, serve onely for springes and snares. 


. That both want and abundance equally advance a rectified man from the 


world, as cotton and stones are both good casting for an hawke. 


. That I am sure there is none of the forbidden fruit left, because we doe not 


all eat thereof. 


. That our best three pilde mischiefe comes from beyond the sea, and rides 


post through the country, but his errand is to Court. 


. That next to no wife and children, your owne wife and children (wife and 


children omitted in later edd. and Poems) are (the inserted by later edd. and 
Poems) best pastime, anothers wife and your children worse, your wife and 
anothers children worst. 


. That Statesmen hunt their fortunes, and are often at default: Favorites 


course her and are ever in view. 


. That intemperance is not so unwholesome heere, for none ever saw Sparrow 


sicke of the pox. 
That here is no trechery nor fidelity, but it is because here are no secrets. 
That Court motions are up and down, ours circular : theirs like squibs can- 
not stay at the highest, nor return to the place which they rose from, but 
vanish and weare out in the way, Ours are like mill-wheels busie without 
changing place ; they have peremptorie fortunes, we vicissitudes. 

J.D. 
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The following points may need elucidation : 


No. 2 
5 


a5 


20 


fall—the timber cut down in a season. : 

The N.E.D. quotes Fuller, Holy and Profane State III. xiii. 185 to illustrate 
stomach=appetite : ‘‘ A rich man told a poore man that he walked to get 
a stomach for his meat.” 

There seems to be a reference here, and again in No. 11, which I have 
been unable to trace. 

Christmas Lord=Lord of misrule to lead the Christmas festivities. 

casting : The N.E.D. quotes Latham’s Falconry 2615 : “anything given to 
a hawk to purge her gorge, whether it be flannel, thrummes, feathers or 
such like.” 

three-piled : of the best quality, cf. Shakespeare, Measure for Measure I 
li. 33. “‘ Thou art good velvet ; thou art a three-piled piece,” and Donne, 
“‘three-piled Papistry ” in a letter written in 1612 (Gosse, Life and Letters 
of F. D. I. 288). 

up and down: apparently=“‘ up once and down for ever,’’ parallel to 
“‘ peremptory,” which seems to mean “ with a fixed and inevitable end ”’ 
(a meaning which approaches more nearly to the legal definition given in the 
N.E.D. “ peremptory day” than to any other) and to be opposed to 
“* vicissitudes ”’. 


Most of these dicta occur elsewhere in print together with others like 
them.* In his Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wottont Mr. L. Pearsall Smith 
prints (Appendix IV) a series of 145 sayings found in a MS. once in the 
collection at Burley-on-the-Hill, now burnt, which contained much 
interesting material concerning Wotton and his friends.{ Nos. 1-34 of 
this series occurred on p. 255 of the MS., nos. 35-145 on pp. 82-6. Mr. 
Pearsall Smith suggests, quoting several of the later anecdotes and sayings 

in support of his hypothesis, that the collection “ may be safely regarded 
: . as notes of ‘ table talk’ made by someone in Wotton’s house in 


mvenice .. 


. [in] the summer or autumn of 1610.” This, it seems, is true 


only of nos. 35-145 ; nos. 1-34 I give here, noting the variants from and 
additions to News from the very Country. 


TABLE TALK. 


1. Every man a letter beyond himself is a fool. 

2. God hath made one work of substance, and man hath made another of art and 
opinion. 

as Cape no. 5). It is the wholesomest getting a stomach by walking in your 
own grounds, and the thriftiest, by laying it on another man’s table. 

4. (=News no. 7) Atheist(s) in affliction like blind beggars ; forced to ask, but 
know not of whom. 

5. =News no. 8 om. God be thanked. 


* See Mrs. Simpson’s article in the Modern Language Review for October, 1923, pp. 


410-415. 


+ Oxford 1907, II. 489-500. ae iis 
{ The MS. is described in the Seventh Report of the Historical MSS. Commission at p. 
516 ; a transcript of part of it was made by order of the delegates of the Clarendon Press. 
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42 
6. =News no. 10 with such tender fruits and om. they do as well, and and with 
against the walls. 
7. =Newsno.g with only after Lords. 
8. =News no. 11 with on (asin O.W. ed. 2). 
g. All women are for one use, though in divers titles. 
10. =News no. 16 with your own wife and children are best pastime (as in O.W. 
ed. 2). 
1%: 28 no. 17 with Many statesmen hunt their own fortunes and at a fault. 
12. =News no. 20 with whence they rose from 
and in the air 
and ours like mill wheels, busy without changing ; 
they . . . fortunes, we vicissitudes. 
13. A soul in a fat body lies soft and is loth to rise. 
14. Flattery is increased from a pillow under the elbow, to abed under the whole 
body. 
15. He that sleeps in the cradle of security, sins without snorling. 


34- 


. Wit and a woman are two frail things, and both the frailer by concurring. 
. That money is nothing but a thing that art hath turned up trump. 
. That chambering is esteemed a civiller quality than playing at tables, though 


serving men use both. 


. The best bed-fellow for all times of the year is a bed without a fellow. 

. Sleep is death’s picture drawn to the life, or the twilight of life and death. 

. Often sleeping are so many trials to die, that the last we may do it perfectly. 

. Few dare write the true news of their chambers. 

. =News no. 2 with the felling of the underwoods. (as in O.W. ed. 2). 

. =News no. 3 

. =News no. 4. with it devours. 

. —News no. 12 with in a horse-tail (cf. O.W. ed. 2). 

. =News no. 13 om. both and with equally inform a rectified mind and are both 


castings. 


. News no. 14 with because we all daily eat of it. 

. =News no. 15 with Your best and beyond sea and at Court. 

. Many think there are as many miseries beyond happiness as on this side of it. 
. Truth is every man’s by asserting. 

. Time was never but a minute old. 

. The wisdom of action is discretion ; the knowledge or contemplation is truth, 


the knowledge of action is man. 
He that first considers what should be the latter, makes use of what is. 


Notes: No. 11 both at a fault and at default (as in News 17) are common hunting terms: 
cf. Wotton Rel. Wott. 1672 p. 550. “‘ We are . . . at a fault, in the Hunters term,” and 
The Return from Parnassus Pt. Il (1602) II. v. 31.: “Thus our hounds were at default.” 
No. 27. This is as obscure in this version as it is in that provided in the News. “Mind” 
seems a better reading than ‘‘ man” and finds a nearer parallel in the phrase “a recti- 
fied conscience ” which occurs in a letter written by Donne in 1612 (Letters 1651 p.233). 


It will be seen that four sayings contained in the News, all of them 
referring (by the words “here” or “‘it’’) to the country (Nos. 1, 6, 18, 19) 
are not in the Burley MS., that sixteen are common to both collections, 
and that there are eighteen additional sayings in the Burley MS., in none 
of which any reference to the country occurs. These eighteen sayings 
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however, though they are not part of News from the very‘Country, are all 
to be found elsewhere in the section of the Wife entitled Newes from any 
whence, ten being in Newes from Court, signed by Overbury, and eight in 
Newes from my Lodging, signed “B.R.” (Sir Benjamin Rudyerd). I note the 
differences in the versions given in the Wife, numbering the sentences in 
Newes from Court (NC) and Newes from my Lodging (NL) as above in 
dealing with News from the very Country. 


TYTx. NC 13. That everie man a litle beyond himselfe is a foole. 
2. NC 16. That God made one world of Substances; man hath made another of 
Arte and Opinion. 
g- NC ro. That all women for the bodily part, are but the same meaning put in 

divers words ; that the difference in the sense is their understanding. 

13. =NL 3 with that prefixed. 

14. =NL 5 with that prefixed. 

15. NL. 7. That hee who sleepes in the cradle of securitie, sins soundly without 
starting. 

16. =NC 6 with that prefixed. 

17. =NC 14 with which Art. 

18. =NL 13 with counted for esteemed and in the hall added after tables. 

19. =NL 14 with in the year anda good bed. 

20. i L a That sleep is deaths picture drawne to life, or the twilight of life and 

eath. 

21. =NL 19 with That often sleeping and at last for at the last. 

22. NL 20 That few dare write the true newes of their chamber, and that I have 
none secret enough to tempt a strangers curiositie, or a servants discoverie. 

30. NC1_ Itisthoughtheere, that there are as great miseries beyond happinesse, 
as a this side it, as being tn love. 

31. NC 2. ‘That truth is every mans by assenting. 

32. NC 3. That time makes everything aged, and yet it selfe was never but a 
minute old. 

33. NC 11. That the wisdome of Actton is Discretion : the knowledge of con- 


templation is truth, the knowledge of action is men. 
34. NC 13. That the first considers what should be, the latter makes use of what is. 


In No. 15 it seems that “ starting” (NL) and “ snorling”’ (TT) represent 
two alternatives, rather than a correct reading and a corruption of it. Of 
“snorling” the N.E.D. quotes but one example (Ben Jonson, Tale of a TubMi. 
ii. “‘ Snorle this way ’’) and suggests that it is an error for “ snarle. It 
seems probable that this suggestion is right and that “snorling” here is an 
error (perhaps of the Clarendon Press transcriber of the Burley MS.) for 
“ snorting ” (cf. snorted we in the seaven sleepers den The Good Morrow st. 
1.4 Grierson i. 7). That the word “ snorted ”’ was used in this connection 
appears from a note which Mrs. Simpson kindly sends me on ee he Cradle of 
Security’: An account of a moral play or interlude with this name (see 
E. K. Chambers, Medieval Stage ii. 200) is given by Willis in his Mount 
Tabor (1639, pp. 110-113). In ita King is put in a cradle by his courtiers, 
and “rocked . . . asleepe, that he snorted againe.”’. There is also an 
evident allusion to this play in Dekker’s Patient Grissel, IV. 11. 
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At first sight it would appear probable that the series of sayings in the 
Burley MS. is copied from those which appear in the Wife—how else can 
be explained the appearance there of sayings, attributed to different 
authors, which appear together in only one printed authority and that the 
Wife itself ? feed) 

But there are serious difficulties in the way of believing that News from 
the very Country was copied into the Burley MS. either directly or in- 
directly from the Wife* : (1) The differences in the text are too many and 
too great : they represent rather two different versions (e.g., TT 3, 4 which 
looks like a memorandum of a spoken remark—and 27), and that given 1n 
the Burley MS. seems occasionally the better (e.g., TT3 “‘ the wholesom- 
est” for“ wholesomest,” 25). (2) The sayings are mixed up, the order of 
the sentences being confounded in a manner impossible to a copyist who 
had before him a continuous original (though traces of a common order 
remain : pairs of sentences occur together in both versions, and TT nos. 
3-8—Wife 5-11 with one omission and one change of order, TT nos. 
23-5== Wife nos. 2-4, TT nos. 26-9g=Wzife nos. 12-15). 

The differences between the printed and MS. versions are equally 
marked in those sayings which occur in Newes from Court and from my 
Lodging. The Court news and the Lodging news are inextricably mixed 
in the Burley MS. (though again traces of the printed order are dis- 
cernible) and the differences in the text can only be explained by sup- 
posing two versions, of which the MS. version is sometimes the superior 
(e.g., T'T 1. “letter” for “little”, 31 ‘‘asserting”’ for ‘‘assenting”; TT 9, 32 
entirely different versions ; while in TT 2, 28, 33-34 the MS. clearly has the 
wrong reading). 

The inevitable conclusion is that the version in the Burley MS. was 
copied from an original (if its source was not immediately oral) which 
contained portions of News from the very Country, from Court, and 

from my Lodging amalgamated in an order, and with a text, different 
from that printed in the Wife. Perhaps the fact that what is attributed to 
three different authors must have been thus united in MS. independ- 
ently of its appearance in print need not arouse suspicion, since it is sup- 
posed to have been the product of “‘ passages of wit between sundry gen- 
tlemen ” who were closely acquainted. Additional evidence, however, may 
be drawn from the remarks attributed to Overbury and Rudyerd, TT 30, 20 
and 21. These last two sentences must sound familiar to anyone at all well 
acquainted with Donne’s works ; both contain similes which occur re- 
peatedly with striking verbal repetitions, in his writings: e.g., Devotions 


*If it was, it must have heen copied from some edition earlier than the eighth (1616), for 
in all cases where the earliest edition disagrees with later editions the Burley MS. is on the side 
of the earliest (cf. TT 2, 11, 12, 16). I do not think an argument can be drawn (though Mrs. 
Simpson attempts to do so, M.L.R. Oct. 1923 p. 412) from the fact that nos. 35-145 in the 
Burley MS. form a collection probably completed in 1610, for, even if that is the date of 


their transcription, nos. 1-34 are a quite different collection and were transcribed on a 
different page of the MS. 
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Meditation 2 ‘‘sleepe, which is the picture, the copie of death, is taken 
away, that the Originall, Death it selfe may succeed, and that so I might 
have death to the life” (Devotions Cambridge 1923, p. 6: in the note on the 
passage three other examples in Donne’s writings are referred to). The 
simile in no. 21 is almost as common with Donne as the preceding, cf. 
Devotions Meditation 3 passim particularly ‘Every aights bed is a Type of 
the grave” (Cambridge ed. p. 11 and note, where two other parallels are 
quoted). 

Mr. Pearsall Smith pointed out a parallel between one of the remarks 
attributed to Overbury (TT 30) and The Compleat Angler Part I, Chap. 
21, “‘For it was wisely said, by a man of great observation, ‘ that there be 
as many miseries beyond riches, as on this side of them.’ ” It is unlikely 
that Walton was there referring to the printed remark in Overbury’s 
Newes from Court, for it differs both in form and in sense from what he 
quotes. Can he have heard the remark from Overbury himself? Hardly, 
considering that Walton was a humble apprentice of twenty when Overbury 
died in 1613. Mr. Pearsall Smith assumed that Wotton was intended ; 
but the mere appearance of the saying in the MS. is hardly enough to 
support this conjecture. Wotton (or, indeed, another of Walton’s friends) 
may, of course, have quoted in Walton’s hearing a remark of which he was 
not the author, and the author may have been Overbury.* It is equally poss- 
ible that the “‘man of great observation” was Donne, and that Walton, who 
was intimate with Donne during the closing years of his life, heard the 
saying from his own lips. 

The fact that what is attributed to others is interwoven in MS.—and in 
a MS. probably earlier than the printed attribution—with what is admitted- 
ly Donne’s, and at several points bears a marked resemblance to Donne’s 
other work, suggests the possibility that all the sayings recorded in 
the Burley MS. are Donne’s work. If this is the case, we must suppose 
_ that a MS. with the same contents as the Burley MS.,f but differing from 
it in text, and probably in arrangement, was used in producing the second 
edition of the Wife, that about half the sayings were printed as Donne’s 
under the Country heading, and those that could not be reconciled 
with this title were wilfully, carelessly, or mistakenly assigned to Over- 
bury and Rudyerd, and inserted in contexts which they suited better. 

In this case there would be no reason to suppose that these sayings 
were ever intended by Donne for publication in the Wife, and it would be 
natural to assume that they were composed, like most of his Paradoxes, 
a class of his writings to which they properly belong, between 1590 and 
1600. Were this so, I should be inclined to assign them to 1597-8: 
Wotton was in England from 1594 till 1600, and a débat between Donne, 


* i less likely, because Wotton (judging from the 
ees Mies ieee sue Cs pee and fafece form, Te ialien quotes it 
correctly (and withcut the somewhat pointless ‘“‘as being in love nuded in the Wife). 

+ The four sayings added in the Wife may or may not be Donne’s, and might or might 
not have been contained in this hypothetical MS. 
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Wotton and others took place in 1597-8 on this very subject—the com- 
parative merits of Court, City and Country.* One of Donne’s verse 
letters to Wotton written on this subject and at this date, and Wotton's 
answer, are both preserved and printed by Professor Grierson. These 
sayings may belong to the débat and thus have found their way into 
Wotton’s MS. The MS. contains a series of letters by Donne, extending 
from 1597 to 1614; one letter of 1614 is transcribed, apparently, on the 
same page as the News sayings (f. 255)t ; two letters which must have been 
written by Wotton in 1599 and are presumed to be addressed to Donne] 
occur in the MS. only two pages before the News (f. 253). | if ; 

Mrs. Simpson, however, has shown that Donne was still writing his 
paradoxes during his residence at Mitcham as late as 1607,*tperhaps even 
as late as 1610 (though previous authorities had ascribed them all to dates 
before 1600), and is inclined to attribute The true Character of a Dunce and 
the Essay of Valour, which first appeared in the eleventh edition of the 
Wife (1622), to this period.*{It is most probable, therefore, that the News 
from the very Country forms part of the ‘‘witty passages” referred to in the 
Wife, which must have taken place about 1610, and that the attributions 
given in the Wife are to be depended upon. In this case the confusion of 
Overbury’s and Rudyerd’s work with Donne’s in the Burley MS. and the 
varieties in the text there given must be accounted for by supposing an 
oral origin for that version. The sayings proably came into Wotton’s 
hands during his stay in England from July 1612 till the summer of 1614 
(see Pearsall Smith: I. 124-133, where we are told that “throughout the 
greater part of 1613 he remained quietly in London’’). 

When such interchanges of wit are orally transmitted some confusion 
almost inevitably occurs, : here it explains how some of Rudyerd’s and 
Overbury’s sayings were at an early date confused with Donne’s ; I think 
that, in the case of a few, the reverse may have taken place, and that 
the MS. may be right as against the Wife, both in some of its 
readings, and in attributing to Donne the three containing the parallels 
quoted above. The parallel between ‘“‘sleep is death’s picture drawn 
to the life,” and the sentence from the Devotions where the phrase about 
sleep being “‘the picture, the copie of Death,” is succeeded by the phrase 
“death to the life’? seems alone almost strong enough to warrant this 
conclusion with regard to TT no. 20. However this may be, we have 
in the News from the very Country an interesting example of that 
table-talk of Donne’s which, in the words of Walton, “ made his Company 
one of the delights of mankind.” 


* See Grierson ii. 140-1. 


t Mrs. Simpson (Prose Works of John Donne p.318) accounts for its position (it is separated 
from the rest of the series, which begins on f. 294) by supposing that (as often happened in 
commonplace books) “‘ it was added after the other pages had been filled.” 

t See Pearsall Smith i. 308-9. 

*t Review of English Studies Vol. III No. 10 (April, 1927) p. 15. 

*T Modern Language Review October 1923, p. 415. 
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66 T is surely superfluous,” writes Dr. Johnson, “to answer the 
question that has once been asked, Whether Pope was a poet ? 
otherwise than by asking in return, If Pope be not a poet, where is 
poetry to be found? To circumscribe poetry by a definition will 

only shew the narrowness of the definer, though a definition which shall 

exclude Pope will not easily be made. Let us look round upon the present 

time, and back upon the past ; let us enquire to whom the voice of man- 

kind has decreed the wreath of poetry ; let their productions be examined, 

and their claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope will be no more dis- 
uted.” 

E The poets of a hundred and fifty years must be added to those “ to 
whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry,” since 
Johnson wrote these lines on Pope. A hundred and fifty years, moreover, 
which contain in quantity, if not in quality, an amount of poetry probably 
greater than that produced in the three hundred odd years from Chaucer 
to Pope. Our admiration for the classical poets, once the main-stay of 
the eighteenth century, has diminished as we have grown less be- 
holden to them through ignorance of their language, or acquainted with 
them through the medium of the romantic poets. Our definitions of poetry 
have had to be enlarged, not indeed to contain men like Pope or Shen- 
stone, but at the other extreme, a Shelley, a Browning and a Swinburne; 
enlarged so far that not only is the boundary line between poetry and 
prose somewhat obscured, but sense and lack of sense march on each other’s 
lands. Where there was formerly a danger lest the very narrowness of the 
poetic circle of which Pope was the centre might exclude those who were 
undeniably poets, the very vastness of that circle to-day produces the 
opposite danger that many within it run the risk of being lost. A circle 
of poets, to continue the simile, revolving like the earth round the sun of 
popular esteem ; so that we who see the sun shining on the green fields 
of romance, are prone to forget that the other and obscure side holds its 
treasures of no less, though different, values. This produces a lack of co- 
ordination between what we are pleased to call “ classic ”’ and “‘ romantic. 

In Homer and Virgil, who alone among the poets suffer not from the ebb 

and flow of opinions, where these two overlap and are one, we are conscious 

of no outraged sense of propriety, of no inconsistencies ; but whenever 
one or other of these imaginary opposites preponderates, we tend to be 
blind to the other side, and, while allowing to Wordsworth or Shelley the 
full benefit of romanticism, overlook the links in them that bind them to 
their fellow classical poets, just as we fail to see how time and again ee 
poets of the eighteenth century stretch out their hands (ee oe re) 
Keats and Byron ; yet we refuse to allow them to meet. The differences 


> 


between Pope and the romantics, being for the most part obvious, seem 
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greater than they really are ; the less clear points of contact are well worth 
consideration. It is, of course, obvious that since the romantic poets them- 
selves stand on no easily definable common ground a still wider field must 
be sought to contain Pope as well as Swinburne or Shelley, and with this 
object in view we must confine ourselves to the more salient features of 
but a few of the romantic poets. 

To take the easiest point first. Ignoring for the moment all claims of 
sense and meaning, we may compare Pope and Swinburne simply as 
musicians in words ; not so much what each poet is striving to express as 
the way in which he expresses himself, and the atmosphere he wishes to 
produce ; the frame in which the picture is set. Pope had the choice, for 
narrative or satiric verse, of blank verse, the rhymed couplet as used by 
Chaucer, and the heroic couplet of Waller and Dryden. The first of these 
he dismissed without a tear. The Chaucerian couplet also went by the 
board, but not without apparent good reason. In the hands of Chaucer, 
and at rare moments Keats, the continued enjambment and the construc- 
tion of sense paragraphs rather than sense couplets, produce the effect of 
rhymed blank verse ; blank verse held together and “‘ sweetened ” by the 
rhyme. But if these be written carelessly or by one lacking the skill, as 
unfortunately is the case in Endymion, they tend to become monotonously 
tedious. For satire a biting rhyme best suits biting words. And so Pope 
laboured to perfect what Dryden had all but finished. We are justified, in 
arguing from the result, in our belief that he must have realised that a 
long succession of end-stopped, sense-stopped lines would weary the most 
patient. To remedy this he contrived to vary the cadences of each couplet, 
and succeeded in the almost incredible feat of maintaining an all but 
constant diversity of flow and rhythm in the narrow compass of two lines. 
This he achieves in several ways, the chief being the frequent shifting of 
the caesura, in some cases introducing two distinct pauses in the same 
line. Another favourite trick is to make a long pause before the last word 
of the second line, and then crowd the sense of the couplet into it. For 
example : 

With mournful Philomel I join my strain, 
Of Tereus she,—of Phaon I—complain. Etc. (Sappho to Phaon.) 
In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble—joy. Etc. 


The two couplets following illustrate in addition his love of the spondee. 
No greater injustice has ever been done to Pope than the perpetuation of 
the mistaken view that his couplets were strictly iambic, of the monoton- 
ous, “ Te tum, te tum, te tum ” variety: 


Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast 

When husbands or when lap-dogs breathe their last, 

Or when rich china vessels fall’n from high 

In glittering dust and painted fragments—lie. (Rape of the Lock). 


Pope is careful with the written word to prevent its looking other than 
iambic. He cuts out the “‘ e ” of fallen, for example, when a monosyllabic 
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effect is required, but “‘ fall’n ” is such a tremendously long word that 
there must have been a suspicion of the missing ‘‘e ” when he read it 
aloud, and that was just as much as he wanted to vary the cadence. Shen- 
stone, whose ear was less subtle, wished, not unreasonably, to go one fur- 
ther and write all words in full ; but however a word is spelt the effect of 
the missing letter must be felt. The rest of Pope’s tricks affect more the 
sense than the ear. He is constantly springing the right but the unexpected 
word upon us ; he lulls us to security with perfectly balanced antitheses, 
and then, feeling that they are on the point of becoming monotonous, 
abruptly changes the rhythm. In the Epistle to Addison on his Dialogues 
on Medals, for example, after six “‘ see-sawing ”’ lines of “‘ hostile fury ” 
and “‘ religious rage,’’ “ barbarian blindness ” and “‘ Christian zeal,” he 
suddenly stops to end his paragraph with this most exquisite couplet : 


—half preserves a name ; 
That name the learn’d with fierce disputes pursue, 
And give to Titus old Vespasian’s due. 


Dr. Joseph Warton has a remarkable note on a couplet in Sappho to Phaon, 
which, though little to his credit, does at least prove that there were others 
to endorse Pope’s own opinion of the musical value of hollow vowel 
sounds. The lines are as follows : 


Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 
And softly lay me on the waves below. 


And this is his comment : 

These two lines have been quoted as the most smooth and mellifiuous in our 
language ; and they are supposed [the italics are mine] to derive their sweetness 
and harmony from the mixture of so many iambics. Pope himself preferred the 
following line to all he had written, with respect to harmony : 


Lo, where Maeotis sleeps, and hardly flows— 


Presumably, “‘ mixed iambics ” is intended to cover what most resembles 
an anapest. The obvious point of Pope’s preference is the charm of the 
« hollow oes and aes ”. With such slender resources does he ring innumer- 
able changes on the couplet. His other metrical forms have about them 
nothing distinguishing and may be dismissed as harmless, or perhaps, 
pleasing. 

On the other hand, Swinburne has the advantage of time and the re- 
discoveries and inventions of the romantic poets. There is scarcely a 
metrical form unknown to him, and of which he is not a master. But for 
all his variety he too uses the same devices for producing musical effects. 
The lengthening of syllables, as in the refrain in Dolores; the constant 
shifting of the caesura as in the Hymn to Proserpine, and above all the same 
constant flow of hollow vowels as delighted Pope and ‘Tennyson. Yet it 
may be that, if monotony is to be sought, it 1s easter to find it in Swin- 
burne. If Pope sometimes allowed the glitter of brilliance to run away with 
him, the other becomes entangled in a musical plethora of verbiage ; 
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less tolerable in that the meaning is harder to find. It is not in particular 
poems or in methods of treatment that the similarity between the two poets 
must be stressed; but rather is it that both succeed pre-eminently in 
appealing to the ear, and in giving to each word its full measure of sound ; 
and both are most satisfying when read aloud. Such resemblances must 
at best be superficial ; for though Swinburne drew his inspiration from 
she classics, it was to the Greek tragedians and the Roman poets of the 
Empire, and not to Homer and Virgil, that he chiefly turned, and his 
teeming spirit of revolt against law and order is in direct opposition to that 
of Pope. 

A ie more kindred spirit is Shelley. On the surface the resemblances 
are slight, but the deeper we go the more apparent they become. There 
is, of course, much in Shelley, plays like Prometheus and the Cenct, that 
would not have appealed to the majority of the writers and readers of the 
eighteenth century ; but there is one ever prevalent theme that underlies 
all his poetry. Here the two poets are on common ground. Both abominate 
humbug. Pope, the man of letters who makes himself out to be of more 
worth than he really is, the statesman who places party before country ; 
and Shelley, that man whoever he may be, who is unjust to his fellows and 
ignores the claims of the poor. He had an instinctive horror of kings and 
autocracies, which was shared wholeheartedly by Pope, not perhaps for 
the reason that they trod down the poor, but because they were opposed 
to natural development and personal liberty, and being too often gifted 
with dullness, retarded the wholesome intellectual growth of their sub- 
jects. It was a more effective horror and distrust than Shelley’s because 
it was more concentrated. Pope, with a little circumvention and skill, a 
few judicious falsehoods backed up by a palpable truth, could write far 
more directly about George II, or his defaulting ministers, than Shelley 
ever wrote of George III. Pope had finer weapons and could use them more 
surely. Passionate in his purpose though the other was, there were too 
many other interesting things in the world to allow him sufficient single- 
mindedness of aim. Pope damns with faint praise ; the other’s damnations 
too often turn into howls of vexation and spite, or are side-tracked by a 
more fascinating idea. Nothing could be more subtly bitter than the 
following brief extracts from the Epistle to Augustus: 


While you, great Patron of Mankind ! sustain 
The balane’d world, and open all the main ; 
Your country, chief, in arms abroad defend, 

At home, with morals, arts, and laws, amend ; 
How shall the Muse, from such a Monarch, steal 
An hour, and not defraud the Public weal? . . . 
Wonder of Kings ! like whom to mortal eyes 
None e’er has risen, and none e’er shall rise . 


And the whole of the last paragraph, unfortunately too long to quote 
beginning : 
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Oh ! could I mount on the Maeonian wing, 

Your arms, your actions, your repose, to sing ! 

What seas you travers’d, and what fields you fought ! 
Your country’s peace, how oft, how dearly bought! etc. 


It may be that Shelley’s treatment of a similar subject portrays the working 
of a purer and nobler mind, but if the object be to ridicule kings, Pope is 
more effective, if only because more controlled, and his lines pierce more 
surely through the armour than these from The Ode to Liberty: 

Oh ! that the free would stamp the impious name 

Of KING into the dust ! or write it there 

So that this blot upon the page of fame 

Were as a serpent’s path, which the light air 

Erases, and the flat sands close behind . . . 

The sound [of king] has poison in it. "Tis the sperm 

Of what makes life foul, cankerous, and abhorred ; 

Disdain thou net, at thine appointed term, 

To set thine armed heel on this reluctant worm. 


This extract serves also to illustrate the difference between the con- 
structive methods of the two poets. Shelley is out to destroy all, even the 
good, that he may plant in their place the best. Pope is content to purge 
the commonweal, to cut out the evil, and by careful attention to the exist- 
ing good, raise it also up to the level of the best. And in the light of history 
Pope’s attitude seems to be more in keeping with the genius of our race. 

From these considerations of Pope and Shelley it is an easy transition 
to Pope’s romantic counter-claims. But at the outset we are confronted 
with a difficulty in words. He and Wordsworth both speak of ‘‘Nature”’ 
unsparingly, and the word in its present meaning is much the same as it 
was a hundred years ago. Pope, on the other hand, uses it not only in this 
sense, but also, and perhaps more frequently in the sense of human 
nature : “‘ Nature and Homer were, he found, the same.”’ On the whole, 
however, to judge from his own use of the word, its meaning may be best 
defined as: Things and people as they are or as they appear to be. To 
study these things we must, he tells us, return to the ancient poets ; rules 
can be deduced from their practice which “ are nature still, but Nature 
methodised.”” These rules are merely obvious ones pertaining to good 
sense, sound judgment, and an end worthy of the means. They are meant 
simply for guidance and are by no means hard and fast. If a good end can 
be served by transgressing them, then the transgression itself becomes a 
tule. Shakespeare, admittedly the greatest English dramatist, wrote by 
no rules, save the ones he made for himself. If he had known the rules he 
might have written better, for he might have obviated the carelessness of 
which Ben Jonson justly accuses him. Rules or no rules, what you must 
not violate is the end, the “‘ high seriousness ”’. Yet, however noble your 
theme, unless the form be perfect, you can never attain perfection > on 
the other hand perfect form will not redeem a poor subject. In a word, 
unity is the soul of art. A poem stands or falls as a whole, single lines of 
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great beauty cannot save a bad poem, neither can odd blemishes spoil an 
otherwise noble production. There is nothing here that savours of pedes- 
trianism, nothing to call forth Keats’ fierce cry : 


But ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of,—were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile ; so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit, 
Their verses tallied. Easy was the task ; 
A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of poesy. Ill-fated, impious race ! 
That blasphemed the bright lyrist to his face, 
And did not know it,—no, they went about, 
Holding a poor, decrepit standard out, 
Mark’d with most flimsy mottoes, and in large 
The name of one Boileau! (Sleep and Poesy). 


This may be good satire, but it is neither truth nor beauty. No man did 
more than Pope to brand as dunces those very dolts that Keats ridicules. 
It must not be forgotten that the seventeenth century had enriched our 
literature with a surfeit of lyrics, some of them the most beautiful in the 
language, nevertheless a surfeit that in its undigested state lay heavily on 
the hearts of the Augustans. It was but *.atural, and surely pardonable, 
that they should turn with relief from r.any doses of poems as great as 
Hesperides, to the more controlled, just as musical, and perhaps more 
sincere utterances of Pope, Addison, or Shenstone. Keats,in his haste 
to call all the eighteenth century a lie, forgot or never knew that the book of 
poetry had not been closed and banished ; if its pages are all of different 
colours it was but turning to write a new page and of a colour hitherto un- 
written upon. If he had chosen to study more closely the century in which 
he was born he would have found that Pope voluntarily renounced the 
lyric genius, in which he knew that he could never have excelled, for the 
humbler, and at the time, far more necessary one of refining our numbers 
and making correctness our care. What Keats mistook for artificiality 
was really self-control ; the apparent lack of sincerity towards things that 
were in his opinion of paramount importance was but lack of interest. 
Yet when he chose to use it, Pope could show that he had an imagination 
not unworthy of Keats himself. When the romantic mood is upon him he 
confesses that he is a little frightened of it. He is not quite certain where 
it will lead him ; and rather than risk grasping a thorn when he had hoped 
to reach a star, he hunts by daylight only. If his stars are but fallen 
stars, his thorns have compensating rose-buds on them. There is much in 
Eloise to Abelard that seems to foreshadow St. Agnes’ Eve. The follow- 
ing lines might conceivably have been written by Keats : 


In these lone walls (their days’ eternal bound) 
These moss-grown domes with spiry turrets crown’d, 
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Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows shed a solemn light, 
Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray 
And gleams of glory brightened all the day. 


Keats too uses the word “ dim” with the same mysterious effects ; and 
these next lines are not unlike parts of Hood’s Ode to Autumn : 


But o’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 
Long sounding aisles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose ; 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 


The expression “ browner horror ” is from Dryden ; but if Gray escapes 
condemnation for his “ borrowings ” from Milton, the same charity must 
be extended to Pope. His Pastorals and Windsor Forest are, from the 
romantic point of view, less successful than Eloise to Abelard and Sappho 
to Phaon. ‘The fact that they were composed at a slightly earlier date is of 
little importance in a poet whose style, if it changed at all during the. 
course of his life, only tended to become a little firmer and more precise. 
His discourse prefixed to the pastorals contains much common sense, and 
shows clearly that, like his masters Virgil and Spenser, he realised that 
pastoral poetry was an artificial style, admirably suited to gild the pill of 
allegory or satire : 


The Pastoral [he writes] is an imitation of the action of a shepherd, or of one 
considered under that Character. The form of this imitation is dramatic, or 
narrative, or mixed of both. . . . The fable, manners, thoughts, and expressions 
are full of the greatest simplicity in nature. am 

The complete character of this poem consists in simplicity, brevity, and delicacy ; 
the two first of which render an eclogue natural, the last delightful. 

If we would copy Nature, it may be useful to take this Idea along with us, that 
Pastoral is an image of what they call the golden age. 


And the shepherds are to be considered, not as we imagine them actually 
to have been, but as we should like to think they were. Nine years after 
this was written he again turned to the subject in The Guardian of April 
27th, 1713. This time, in a fighting mood, he is inveighing against the 
Pastorals of Philips. Now he ironically denies to his own Pastorals and 
to those of Virgil that name, on the ground that both have transgressed 
the rules laid down in his previous discourse, especially when he considers 
how very much better they have been done by Philips. The net result of 
this number of The Guardian is little more than the declaration that he 
still holds to the theories he had previously propounded ; but he adds this 
additional caution that excessive simplicity leads to bathos—a truth 
never fully realised by Wordsworth—and shows the ridiculous effect 
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of Philips’ attempt to portray shepherds as he believed they actually were. 
Incidentally he proves that an imitation of Virgil or Theocritus is more 
likely to succeed than one of Spenser. Congreve’s Semele is indebted to the 
Pastorals for the song: ““Where’er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade” — 
lines whose beauty and sincerity no unperjured lover of Wordsworth 
ought to impugn. What has already been said of the changed meanings of 
words applies also to Windsor Forest. “ When blushing Flora paints th 

enamell’d ground ” is not so terrible as it looks. It has at least the merit of 
brevity, and without “‘ numbering the streaks of the tulip ” enables him 
concisely to convey the fact that flowers of a colour that made them look as 
if they were blushing produced a fresh and beautiful effect on the ground. 

But this is mere hair-splitting. We must consider in conclusion Pope in 
the light of Byron’s vindication. The Iliad and the Odyssey, and, though 
much of his reputation rests on it, the Dunciad must be passed over for 
lack of space. And partly, also, because, though the two former are virtu- 
ally original poems, they stress the somewhat unfortunate fact that Pope 
did not understand Homer as he ought, certainly not as we understand 
him to-day ; and partly because the Dunciad, owing to its very nature, 
must be treated either at comprehensive length or not at all. It says much 
for the merits of that poem that it can still be read with joy, although the 
majority of its characters are now mere names. 

It may yet appear that there is more truth in Byron’s estimate of Pope 
and his own contemporaries than is at present allowed ; though a poetic 
outfit so closely allied to Pope’s may have biassed his judgment. Both 
the Hints from Horace and the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers reiterate 
with certain modifications Pope’s own critical opinions. It must have 
seemed to him as if Pope, with incredible insight, had anticipated a return 
to romantic naturalism and had directed all his powers not merely to re- 
straining it in his own time, but also in the time of Wordsworth. This 
poet Byron fully, though indirectly, allowed to be the greatest intellect 
of the romantic revival, ably seconded by Coleridge. Keats he treated with 
amused contempt ; and though he had much in common with Shelley 
he would not associate himself with an impossible idealism of love diffused 
to all mankind, especially to those whom he had little reason to love. But 
Wordsworth he felt, with his precept and practice of an unnatural sim- 
plicity, to be endangering the whole of the English poetic tradition: he 
failed to realise the counterpoising influence of Keats. It is a curiously 
significant fact that he who was so chary of praise bestowed it so lavishly 
on Pope; that he who was most lacking in self-control, realising, perhaps, 
how great was that lack, and associating himself with what he considered 
to be the revolutionary spirit of his age, urged men to beware of excess, and 
preached good sense, a reasoned imagination, and all the other advantages 
of moderation to an age whose idol he had been and whose abomination 
he eventually became. If Pope was more successful in his denunciations it 
was because the opposition was weaker. His opponents played into his 
hands by attacking him ; Byron’s remained for the most part unconcerned. 
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Don Juan is the satiric epic of the early nineteenth century, just as the 
Dunctad is of the early eighteenth. The advantages of-time were with the 
‘ormer, but the keener intellect was Pope’s. If Byron had taken life less 
sardonically and more seriously, his Theobald and his Dennis would have 
been Wordsworth and Coleridge. But after once venting his spleen upon 
them he turned to other subjects. But what splendid spleen ! 

Next comes the dull disciple of thy [Southey’s] school, 

The mild apostate from poetic rule, 

The simple Wordsworth, framer of a lay 

As soft as evening in his favourite May . . . 

Who both by precept and example shows 

That prose is verse and verse is merely prose, 

Convincing all, by demonstration plain 

Poetic souls delight in prose insane. 


But his lines on Pope have a much sincerer ring, for all the truth in the 
others : 

Then, in this happy isle, a Pope’s pure strain 

Sought the rapt soul to charm nor sought in vain ; 

A polish’d nation’s praise aspired to claim, 

And rais’d the people’s, as the poet’s fame . . . 

If Pope, whose fame and genius from the first 

Have foil’d the best of critics, needs the worst, 

Do thou essay : each fault, each failing scan ; 

The first of poets was, alas |! but man. 


If Byron’s impetuosity at times obscures his critical faculty and causes him 
to pronounce unjustly, Pope “ never yet did wrong but with just cause.” 
His physical defects, like Byron’s, made him acutely sensitive, and it is 
to his credit that although living in a glass house he did not refrain from 
throwing stones. His personal character is too well known, and has been too * 
much discussed for the ground to be again covered here. Yet this detail, 
which does not seem to have been noticed before, is worth taking into 
consideration. The last departing mists of Victorian glamour still hang 
between us and the romantic poets. There is still an impression of Keats 
as ‘‘ the choir-boy who sang beautifully, and died young.”’ The “ pard- 
like spirit ” of Shelley, was, until recently, considered as another and more 
lovely Adonis. And Byron did his cause little harm by dying at Misso- 
longhi. The same glamour has never been shed on Pope. It is, of course, 
neither criticism nor sense, and a practice strongly to be deprecated ; 
yet if allowances and external aids for Pope were needed, what a pathetic 
picture could be made of that hollow-chested hunch-back, too frail to dress 
himself, scribbling couplets on odd scraps of paper during those few hours 
of the morning in which he was able to work, before sinking into a kind of 
lethargy, which none could cure, and only rest and careful attention could 
alleviate! But because he rarely mentioned his physical infirmities, 
endeavoured to live like a Christian and a gentleman, and met his death 
neither at the hands of a reviewer, nor by the capsizing of his boat in a 
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sudden squall, he is deprived of those imponderable adjustments of 
romance, which, more than all the cold justice of criticism, go towards 
forming the popular estimate of an author. And it is fortunate, perhaps, 
that it is so. We are drifting away, it seems, from a type of poetry which 
was never indigenous. Romance is our birth-right, not romanticism. 
Pope and Dryden are far more representative of the genius of English 
literature than Keats and Shelley. It is just because Shakespeare “ follows 
nature,” and gives us ‘‘ what oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed,” 
that he holds his present position. The purple passages wherein he most 
resembles the romantic poets are always incidental. We worship him for 
that same “‘ still, sad, music of humanity ”’, which Wordsworth, for all his 
boasted serenity, too rarely heard. Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Tennyson, these are in the main line of descent from Chaucer, and Pope 
naturally takes his place among them. There is about the character of 
poetry an inherent paradox. The more strictly national it is, the more 
international it seems to become. While the poetry that is written for all 
risks being read by none, Wordsworth’s much lamented apostasy was 
his salvation. And Pope, like Chaucer and Shakespeare, found too much 
ground in his own country lacking seed, to care for the unplanted fields of 
Europe or the world. 

It may be that his reputation, like Homer’s, will increase in proportion 
as he finds fewer readers. It may be that what was once vinegar to the few 
is now ‘“‘ caviare to the general.”” But whether his fame increases or 
diminishes, we owe him an eternal debt of gratitude, not only for such 
poems as the Rape of the Lock, but also for the fact that in suppressing 
dullness and intellectual humbug wherever he found it, he truly held a 
mirror up to nature, and preserved as no other poet has done for his own 


age, all the charm, the brilliance and the pathos of “‘ our incomparable 
eighteenth century.” 
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SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF LORD MACAULAY 


By DOROTHY ALSTON 


E are indebted to Henry Thornton, the companion of 

Macaulay’s youth, for the following recollections. The two 

boys were practically brought up together, for their parents 

were intimate friends ; they attended the same school, and 
later they went to the University at the same time and shared rooms in 
Jesus Lane. Both Henry Thornton the elder and Zachary Macaulay, 
the father of Tom Macaulay, were members of the Clapham Sect and 
collaborators with William Wilberforce in slave reform, and it is not 
without interest to contemplate Macaulay’s close and early tie with these 
philanthropists, and to realise that until his eighteenth year the society 
in which he moved was almost entirely composed of those men who 
regarded the Great World as anathema, and to whom religion—and a 
close and strict religion—formed the boundary of existence. 

To many readers, Macaulay’s life begins with his literary career, but 
behind that a very strong influence had existed, and one calculated to 
leave a definite impression on a receptive mind such as he had. No one 
with whom the Clapham Sect had come into close touch could deny its 
strength, and though it is possible that its strict teaching was inimical to 
a boy, and that Macaulay chafed under the rigid rules of his family life, 
it was inevitable that a residue of this upbringing should linger in his mind, 
and that the atmosphere created by the Clapham Sect should never totally 
leave him. In any case, these memories show the link which bound him 
to it. 

Over a hundred years have passed since Lord ae pes Cea 
known as clever Tom—was put to school at Clapham, in company wit 
his friend Henry Thornton ; the school was kept by a Mr. Greaves and 
included both black and white boys. It was no uncommon sight to see 
these little negroes at Clapham, and it is therefore unlikely that either 
Macaulay or Thornton resented their presence at their school ; they had 
both been brought up in the centre of slave reform, for Zachary Macaulay 
had been for a time Governor of the free negro settlement of Sierra Leone, 
and Henry Thornton was the son of that eminent Evangelical who, to- 
gether with William Wilberforce, had advocated the Abolition of the 
slave trade. . ; 

The Sierra Leone Company had been inaugurated, with the consent 
of the Government, for the benefit of those negroes who had not been 
enslaved, or who had escaped slavery. It was both a philanthropic and 
speculative venture ; the promoters hoped to raise a colony where the 
Africans could find education and freedom, and where at the same time 
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the rich products of Africa could serve as a return on their money. Un- 
fortunately, the attempt proved a failure, for the French slave traders, 
jealous of the Settlement, and justified by the state of war which then 
existed between England and France, destroyed the town. It was later 
incorporated into the African Society. 

Naturally, Macaulay’s memory could not carry him back to the great 
campaign which terminated in the passing of Wilberforce’s bill in 1807, 
but it would have been strange if he had not been influenced to a certain 
extent by the slave question, especially as the Abolition of the Trade in 
no way precluded its clandestine prolongation, and the final emancipation 
of the slaves did not take place until 1831. 

Zachary Macaulay was an intensely religious man. He had espoused 
the adopted companion of Hannah More, much to that excellent woman’s 
annoyance, and after the expiration of his term of office had settled in 
London with his growing family. Mrs. Macaulay became engaged to her 
future husband just before his departure for Africa; he had courted her in 
vain for many months under the severe eyes of the Misses More, who found 
in her a very valuable amanuensis, and he went down to Bath to bid her 
good-bye, in the hope of seeing her alone and declaring his affection ; but 
the last evening came and went, and he had not attained his object, for 
Hannah and her sisters were determined not to leave the young people 
alone. Macaulay therefore sorrowfully took his leave and prepared to 
quit the house, when he espied the young lady bathed in tears behind a 
half-shut door ; in a moment he was on his knees and an understanding 
was arrived at. Hannah, seeing herself beaten, wisely gave in and allowed 
the engagement, which lasted for several years and terminated in marriage 
on Macaulay’s return from Africa. On his immediate arrival business 
detained him in London, and he was unable to journey to Bath to see his 
betrothed ; he therefore suggested, with the approval of Mrs. Thornton, 
that she should join him at Battersea Rise, but though several years had 
passed since they had met, she refused on the score of shyness. Hannah 
More was always devoted to little Tom and would often ask him to stay 
at Barley Wood, where she gave him the money to buy the nucleus of his 
future library, with sage advice as to his choice of books. Zachary 
Macaulay, though compelled to rise at five o’clock in the morning in 
consequence of his busy life, brought his children up well, though Tom 
complained of the exigences of the family Sunday, which not only included 
two sermons from the Rev. Daniel Wilson at church, but one read aloud 
by the master of the house at home. As he grew older, he would, in his 
own words, “forage about’ and attend strange churches where the 
sermons, retailed in his own words on his return, lost nothing in the telling. 
This sabbatical aspect must have been particularly trying to one of his 
free and open nature, for the dreary tenets of the Evangelicals required 
their own concentrated faith to make them palatable, and to a mind like 
Macaulay’s, which demanded healthy enquiry, and to which the whole 
universe presented a picture of glowing interest, the circumscribed point 
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of view which forbade connection with the outer world for fear of con- 
tamination, must have been extremely trying. However, notwithstanding 
his reaction to the strict views of his family, his first literary effort appeared 
in the pages of the Christian Observer under the pseudonym of Juvenis. 
His father was justly proud of his talents, but conceived it his duty not 
to overpraise his scribal abilities, and on discovering the identity of 
Juvenis, advised him to think more and write less. Macaulay’s genius 
had shown itself at an early age, and Henry Thornton recollects two 
occasions on which it made a particular impression: one at a dinner party 
at the house of Mr. Pearson, a well-known surgeon in Golden Square, 
when at the request of his host, and at the age of fifteen, he plunged into an 
erudite monologue on the subject of hieroglyphics ; and another about 
the same time at his father’s table at Clapham, when he astonished the 
company by his brilliant conversation. Thornton admits to a certain 
jealousy of him, but never questioned that he would become one of the 
leading men of his time. In these early days they attended many dinner 
arties together, and they were frequently entertained by William Wilber- 
orce, and by Stephen, the father of Sir James Stephen. They dined at 
5.30, during which time the table was enlivened by their spirited talk, 
the meal was followed by a stroll in Hyde Park, and the evening concluded 
by a return to the tea table and more conversation. These sedate scenes 
are surprising in view of the accepted memories of the Regency, but the 
members of the Clapham Sect had nothing to do with the frivolous 
society which gathered round Carlton House, and the austere atmosphere 
of the Macaulay household probably rendered these dinner parties more 
exciting than would otherwise appear ; it is strange to picture a lad of 
fifteen the centre of such serious talk, but no doubt his precocious abili- 
ties fitted him more for the society of grown men than for boys of his own 
age. 
Et iacaulay was prepared for the University by a Mr. Preston, evidently 
a prototype of his dissenting relations, whose morals were so strict that 
his pupils invariably fell into the most licentious ways on their arrival at 
college (we must hasten to add that this was not the case with Macaulay) ; 
the young men were made to sing psalms, and Macaulay relates that Mr. 
Preston’s idea of keeping Sunday was to be in a bad temper ; even Sir 
Robert Inglis, the severe guardian of the young Thorntons, complains of 
the narrowness of his conduct, which, however, did not deter him, on one 
occasion, from keeping a Sabbatical Year in imitation of the Jews. He 
seems to have made little impression on Macaulay, whose memories do 
not extend beyond humorous comment. 5 
Macaulay af Thornton were escorted to Cambridge by Sir Robert 
Inglis and Zachary Macaulay in October, 1818. They occupied a joint 
set of rooms in Jesus Lane, where breakfast took place amidst much talk 
in Thornton’s sitting-room. The latter remembers a discussion one 
evening on the advisability of married fellows, a course advocated by 
Macaulay, which discussion extended to the breakfast table next morning 
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without either friend having convinced the other. Macaulay was a great 
walker, and seldom, if ever, rode, and of an evening the two under- 
graduates would stroll down the Trumpington Road to watch the arrival 
of the London coach. He would often meet Thornton on Sunday after 
morning service and entice him to a walk, saying that, though he had not 
attended the service, he had given the example of piety by coming to the 
church door. He asserted that Thornton’s idea of the Millennium was, 
that everybody would bea Doctor of Divinity and that every day would be 
a scarlet day, and he showed a further secession from parental education in 
1820, when, having been made scholar of his college and it having become 
his duty to take turns in reading the lessons in Chapel, he took his morning 
walk in his surplice, to the horror of the Dean, who inadvertently met the 
young men on the return from their stroll. It is refreshing to see that 
Macaulay’s bringing up had not atrophied his humour, though it must 
not be thought that he ever willingly hurt anyone’s feelings, or that he did 
not seriously respect opinions differing from his own. He had a 
tremendous love of argument, and for pleasure would deliberately take the 
opposite side, though it is said that on the subject of Queen Caroline he 
was obdurate ; but even here he may have been animated by the universal 
opprobrium inspired by George IV. He once argued that it were better 
to hang an innocent man than a guilty one, for, said he, the object of 
punishment is example, and since hanging qua hanging is not affected 
by the guilt of the victim, an innocent man is preferable to a guilty one, 
in that he is more fit to die. He had a friend, Baptist Noel, a well-known 
Dissenter, with whom he had many amicable disputes, and who, according 
to him, argued extremely well, except that he was surprisingly ignorant, 
and Macaulay, knowing how exemplary his life had been, always wondered 
how he had spent his time, seeing that vice had had no part in it. “‘ He 
is a most ignorant fellow,” he said. ““ He once asked me who Erasmus 
was.”’ Macaulay frankly confessed to his love of discussion, vistas of eve 

conceivable argument arose in his mind directly any fact was mentioned, 
and he never forbore to advance his objections, and it can easily be 
imagined that with his quickness and wit, his opponents were often 
reduced to great difficulty in substantiating the most self-evident fact. 
He was thought to have no political opinions, so often did he evince con- 
trary views. Thornton, who modestly compares himself to Baptist Noel, 
says that when a premise was advanced by Macaulay of which he, Thorn- 
ton, was ignorant, and which seemed to fit in a trifle too well with the 
argument, he would deny its accuracy, which always provoked a laugh 
from Macaulay, and an acknowledgment that perhaps it was not strictly 
true. But his exactitude when seriously challenged was inevitable, and 
the stories told of his brilliant fancy in no way detracted from his real 
knowledge and acquiescence in the truth. He must have been a stimu- 
lating companion, for his vagrant fancy illuminated all he said and did ; 
what fact is worth the name that does not admit of contradiction ? and 
when, as in his case, contradiction was allied to wit and brilliance, the 
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counter argument often deposed the prosaic truth which it attacked, and 
left its adherents hanging breathlessly between the knowledge of their 
accuracy and the blinding conclusion arrived at by their opponent. 
Thornton, who had inherited the calm logic of his father, must often have 
been bewildered by the shattering brilliance of his friend, and it speaks 
much for his affection and judgment that he was able to discern under the 
sparkling rhetoric, the solid accuracy which became later a necessity for 
the future historian. Thornton insists much on this exactitude, which 
later generations have questioned, and no better or fairer judge could be 
found than he, for to absolute personal integrity he united complete 
understanding, and above all a lifelong intimacy with Macaulay, and in 
any controversy in this regard his opinion ought not to be overlooked. 

Macaulay had a great admiration and friendship for his first tutor, 
George Stainforth ; he was the uncle of Thornton’s future wife and the 
nephew of Lord Ashburton, who latter offered Macaulay a place in Baring’s 
House which he declined, preferring literature to a business career ; 
Stainforth died young, and his place was taken by the Senior Wrangler, 
King, of Queen’s, a noted mathematician. In these years Macaulay evinced 
an interest in geometrical problems, and he and King would launch into 
interminable arguments, in which Macaulay asserted that such and such 
a thing must be, while King upheld its impossibility—Macaulay as usual 
tilting at windmills. This scientific interest was not kept up, though it 
burst into final flame over a lecture on Hydrostatics by Whewell, but we 
will quote Thornton’s own words : 

Macaulay was much interested in a lecture of Whewell’s on Hydrostatics, in 
which it was stated that the pressure upon a bottle depended not on the quantity, 
but the height of the fluid, and that anyone might test this by fixing a very narrow 
long tube upon the mouth of the decanter, and that when the tube was filled the 
bottle would burst. He went off immediately to a tin-man, and ordered a tube in 

order to try Whewell’s veracity. A day or two after, the tin-man having mistaken 
his instructions, sent a tube about a foot in diameter, and of enormous length. 
Macaulay asked me to deposit it in a small garden at the back of my rooms in 
Mutton Hole Corner. At that time his rooms were in the Hostel, a spot now 
occupied by the new buildings. It was summer, he slept with his window open, 
in a room upstairs, and on that occasion (and this was not an unfrequent practice) 
he went to bed at nine o’clock. As it was impossible to fix such a tube into the neck 
of a bottle, Malden and I determined to apply it to another purpose, and allowing 
Macaulay about half an hour in which to fall asleep we poked the pipe through an 
upstairs window, and tried by all sorts of noises to wake him, but without success. 
In the morning he told me that the Hostel was haunted, for that he had dreamt 

that he had heard the most unearthly sounds that could be conceived. 


Macaulay’s mind was too vital not to take interest in all that went on around 
him ; his bent was not really scientific but it is understandable that his 
fancy should have been caught by science for the moment, it was something 
new to him and of which he had no experience. Perhaps chance contro- 
versy may have aroused his interest, in any case youthful curiosity urged 
him forward, until greater interests arose to take its place. 
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His first contact with politics was not dignified. An election had taken 
place in the County of Cambridge, and Mr. Adeane had been the 
successful candidate, he was, however, unpopular with the townsfolk of 
Cambridge who to show their disapproval of his nomination proceeded 
to break the doors of the Hoop Inn. Macaulay and Thornton hurried to 
the scene, where Macaulay received a dead cat full in his face ; the 
perpetrator of the crime, seeing he had hit a gownsman, came and apolo- 
gised, and said the missile had been intended for Mr. Adeane. Macaulay 
replied : “ I would wish you had meant it for me and hit Mr. Adeane. 

The two young men were not much occupied with politics ; they read 
the newspapers “ almost daily,” but these did not provide very extensive 
news, and anyhow, Macaulay’s love of discussion would have prevented 
his taking any definite side. His conduct at Cambridge was on the whole 
exemplary ; his father had instructed him to abstain from wine, but 
naturally this was made very difficult by the continual wine parties to 
which he was invited, and in the end the edict was ignored, but ‘Thornton 
assures us that he never drank to excess and that he avoided the company 
of unsteady companions. Such was his reputation in this respect that one 
evening on coming out of college gates the two friends met “a typsy 
fellow commoner—who insisted on walking between us, saying that we 
were two such steady fellows, we should get him to his lodgings without 
molestation from the Proctor.”” Macaulay was made a Fellow of Trinity 
College, and on his election was expected to write a letter of thanks to the 
other Fellows. He complained of the difficulty of writing this letter. 
“If,” he said, “‘ I am elected for my fitness, I owe them no thanks, and 
it is rather difficult to tell in what terms to thank them if they have pre- 
ferred me to a fitter man.” 

His health was a matter of great anxiety to him, and on one occasion 
he wrote such an alarming account of a slight cold he had caught that his 
uncle, General Macaulay, was sent to Cambridge to see how he was, and 
found him dining in Hall quaffiing Audit ale. He was evidently unduly 
anxious on this score, for he would return to Cambridge after the long 
vacation,and sleep on damp sheets which had been neither touched nor aired 
during his absence, without ever catching cold. Blackiston, a friend of his, 
commented on this, and Macaulay replied that he had a strong body and a 
weak mind. Blackiston had an accident and lost part of his foot. Macaulay 
asked him how he did it, Blackiston answered, ‘‘A loaded gun rested on 
my foot and I pulled the trigger.” ‘“‘ That,” said Macaulay, “ was a clear 
case of cause and effect.” 

How refreshing are these boyish retorts, and how they previsage the 
sparkling style of the future essays! Gone is the pedantic outlook of the 
parental Macaulays, whose very love letters could have served as moral 
lectures ; gone the encircling bond of Evangelical moderation ; gone the 
solemn admonitions of Hannah More, and in their place has come tingling 
youth, accepting experience, rejoicing in the future and thrusting its 
finger into every pie. We must thank God for the miracle which 
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transmuted the dreary metal of Zachary Macaulay into the translucent 
essence of his son. 

Macaulay had very tender recollections of Clapham. Henry Thornton 
had inherited the house formerly occupied by his father and William 
Wilberforce, with the famous library designed by Pitt, and now, alas! 
transformed into a row of suburban villas; and here Macaulay spent 
many happy days in his youth. The aroma of the Clapham Sect still 
lingered round this eighteenth-century residence, and its extensive gardens ; 
many a time had the library been the scene of slave meetings, when those 
earnest philanthropists who had done so much to further the Abolition 
of the Trade, met together to discuss the situation and talk over future 
action. The old-fashioned dining room with its Venetian windows over- 
looking the Common, the vista of the garden seen from the front door 
over the black and white marble which tessellated the hall passage, the two 
pillars giving access to the staircase with its elaborate balusters of wrought 
iron, the panelled bedrooms above—all were reminders of that time, when 
the slave campaign was at its height, and the worthy members of the 
Clapham Sect mingled with politicians from Westminster to fight the 
battle which brought about the Abolition of the Trade, and eventually, the 
emancipation of the British slaves as a whole. Wilberforce had left relics 
of his sojourn there with Henry Thornton before he removed to the 
adjacent villa, the home of his own early married life ; Pitt’s bust decorated 
the maple bookcases, said to have been designed by him, and Henry 
Thornton, portrayed by Hoppner, looked benignly down on his descen- 
dants from the library wall. 

The Clapham Sect was an unique community : it consisted mainly of 
rich men, for the most part living at Clapham in their sumptuous villas— 
who can forget the picture drawn by Thackeray of their opulent com- 
fort >—-who devoted their time and a good part of their fortunes to charity, 
and who saved their souls by the formidable creed which suited their 
dissenting natures. Macaulay had been brought up in the immediate 
shade of these benevolent people, indeed, Zachary Macaulay had been a 
member of the Sect ; so it cannot be wondered that he had, all his life, a 
vivid recollection of the place, and that whenever he could spare the time, 
he revisited the scenes so dear to his childhood. Henry Thornton, driving 
home one hot and dusty day from the City, met Macaulay near the Swan 
at Stockwell (Macaulay was then in the Cabinet), and asked him where 
he had been ; he answered he had been to Clapham. Thornton pointed 
out to him that a nearer way had been made by Vauxhall Bridge. 
Macaulay replied that he knew it, but that this was the way he used to 
walk with his father. He sometimes likened Clapham Common to certain 
parts of India, and remembered his childish admiration for the Mount 
(a tiny pond round a small elevation) which he thought must be like 
Mount Sinai. 

His money affairs he intrusted to Henry Thornton, and would often 
call round at Birchin Lane for £10, and one day, looking at his bank book, 
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said, “‘ I hope it portends no evil either to you or me, but my balance is 
the number of the Beast.” He professed himself ignorant of the difference 
between active, deferred and passive Spanish Bonds, and on Thornton’s 
explaining this to him, cried, “I perfectly understand, the active are 
those on which they profess to pay interest, and do not, the deferred are 
those on which they profess to pay interest at some future time, and will 
not, the passive are those on which they do not profess to pay interest 
either now, or at any other time. I should think you could buy me a large 
amount of passive Spanish stock for a moderate sum.” 

While a member of the Government, he bought, through Henry 
Thornton, shares in the American funds ; there was fear of revolution 
at the time, and he remarked, “‘ I don’t mean that £200 a year is a large 
sum to live upon, but you will admit as a mathematician that the proportion 
between {200 a year and nothing is infinite—besides, I think I could 
always earn something by my pen.” 

He retained all his life his love of walking, and he and Thornton passed 
many pleasant hours strolling in the City on their way to the West End 
of London ; Macaulay would point out the houses which had survived 
the Fire of London, and correct his friend when he remarked that he liked 
looking at the houses on which Johnson had gazed, by telling him that 
two-thirds of them had been pulled down. One day Thornton bought 
a bun in a shop between Chancery Lane and Temple Bar, and Macaulay 
said, “ That’s where Isaac Walton bought his fishing tackle.” ““ How 
do you know that ?”’ he was asked. “‘ Simply because he tells me so,” 
was the reply. A report spread, despite denial, that Wilberforce was about 
to embrace the Romish faith ; Macaulay on hearing this said : “ It isa great 
thing for our church that William stands by it—if he does go over, how- 
ever, I advise him to go soon, for he will have a great deal to confess.” 

These little anecdotes were carefully preserved by Thornton, and, 
although of no real value in themselves, serve as welcome pen portraits 
of the great historian ; they illustrate his sly sense of fun, and the affec- 
tionate relationship between the two men, and though perhaps out of 
place in any serious story of his life and achievements, give us side glances 
of his delightful personality, and for the moment lighten our minds of 
the great burden of his reputation. 

On being made a peer, he was very anxious to purchase his robes as 
economically as possible, and consulted with his friend, Lord Belper, on 
the subject. He was also much put about at having to pay his supporters. 
He never forgot his old friends, and the last dinner he attended with 
Thornton was composed of college companions, Hampden Gurney 
Hamilton (Rector of St. Michael’s, Chester Square), Mr. Ellis Mr. 
Malden and Lord Belper. A short time before, at a large party at Thorn- 
ton’s house, Macaulay expressed his views on the inclusion of the Jews in 
Parliament and the exclusion of the Bishops ; he said he “ judged people 
by their fruits, he should prefer to exclude the Marquesses, as they have 
the most corrupt votes as they were all trying to be made Dukes.” Of 
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Jews he said : “He would never vote for them himself, but if anyone 
thought they would represent him more worthily in Parliament than a 
Christian, he saw no reason why they should be kept out.” 

_ Great men are often hidden by the mantle of their renown, and 
insidiously become part of their own achievements ; Macaulay, to the 
common or garden reader, is a famous historian and a celebrated essayist, 
but it is interesting, if only for a monent, to dwell on that side of his life 
which is unconnected with literature, and which touched on the fringe 
of a great movement, whose essence personified a religious reaction, and 
whose acts helped to eliminate one of the crying abuses of the British 
nation. 

To those, who have allowed their imaginations to tarry on the subject, 
the atmosphere produced by the Clapham Sect is peculiarly intriguing, 
and running through Macaulay’s whole life is the cord which attached 
him to this atmosphere. He had, as it were, risen from it, and never 
wholly cast it off. The Clapham Sect in a way burnt itself out, and did 
not survive as other denominations have : this may have been because it 
was confined to so narrow a circle—it was almost the prerogative of a few 
distinguished men—or because it never definitely seceded from the 
Church of England, and so gradually merged into its orthodoxy; but it 
exerted a very distinct influence while it lasted, and although out of tune 
with the present generation, has survived sufficiently for them to feel its 
touch, and to endeavour, now and then, to recreate the atmosphere which 
its strength engendered. It had entered so little into the public arena of 
controversy that it had preserved its faith without losing its dignity ; it 
had never been constrained to justify its tenets to a sceptical audience, 
and what is more, though slightly ignored by the Established Church, 
it had come to no open rupture with it. There is a story that some friends 
of the Bishop of London went to visit the Rev. Henry Venn at Clapham, 
and were asked by the Bishop to leave the episcopal carriage at the corner 
of the street, so that no one should know that he was visiting the noted 
Evangelical. But on the whole cordial relations were maintained, and the 
Clapham sectaries were left to follow the belief their consciences dictated. 
It is probable that their reputation rested more on their great philanthropy 
and on their connection with William Wilberforce and slave reform 
than on their religious views, but these when looked at more closely 
are interesting too, both as showing the reaction from the rationalism of 
the eighteenth century, and as illustrating the fact that so humiliating a 
creed could have been held by such eminent and charitable men. They 
held their salvation to be in constant jeopardy, and the slightest touch with 
the outer world involved them in a stream of supplication to the Almighty, 
and a recourse to endless prayers and moral mortification. ‘They 
transmuted everyday facts into scriptural language, and made of their 
God, not only a personal friend, but a terrible avenger. It was a curious, 
narrow, familiar creed with all idealism lost in practical piety, but it 
instilled an immense actionary force, and its members were never content 
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unless they could testify to their tenets by practical proof. Wilberforce 
was caught in the mesh at the sacrifice of his peace of mind, and undertook 
the political leadership of the slave movement, and in like manner the 
other members of the Sect devoted themselves to philanthropy. 

The disappearance of Battersea Rise destroyed a precious link with 
the past, and a link too which bound us to Macaulay ; the old house was 
so part of the movement, that its destruction cut a cord which can never be 
replaced ; by it we touched Macaulay at so many points, through his 
father, a member of the Sect ; through Hannah More, the patroness of 
his childhood ; through Henry Thornton the younger, his life-long 
friend ; through Wilberforce, through Babington, and more than all 
through his own love and recollection of it. 

This little sketch has tried to recapture a shred of this past—too dimly, 
alas !—but however faint, it establishes the fact of connection, thanks to the 
little stories and memories so carefully remembered and preserved by 
Henry Thornton. 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


T may be flippant, but it certainly is not false, to say that few poets 
have ever stood more in need of centenary recollection than does 
Rossetti at this moment. Not so long ago, fifteen years or perhaps 
twenty, when Tennyson’s reputation was at its lowest, he seemed to 
have passed finally into the ranks of the authors who are not only respected 
but also read and discussed. The last echoes of the ‘‘ Fleshly School” 
affair had died down and it was possible for his brother, William Michael 
Rossetti, to include in a new edition of his collected poems the famous 
sonnet Nuptial Sleep, of which Tennyson was reported to have observed 
that it was “ the filthiest thing he had ever read.” The Blessed Damozel 
had become the schoolgirl’s joy and was well-spoken of by schoolmistresses. 
Then in some odd and inexplicable way the life seemed to go out of his 
reputation. It was not that criticism made any adverse judgment : no one 
has ever made a serious attack on his position among the English poets. 
It was rather that criticism failed to make any judgment at all. It thought 
highly of him but spoke of him not a word. His memory remained but 
his work sank below the horizon. | 
It is said that there is a “‘ blind spot’ for readers, as for cricketers, 
and that the cunning hand of Time pitches each generation of writers on 
‘itin turn. The fact is probably not quite so simple as that, but there are, 
beyond doubt, troughs and crests in the progress of all reputations, 
governed in their length and frequency by something in the work itself. 
The work of Tennyson had in it an element, perhaps nothing more than 
its unmistakably English quality, which kept it alive even at the bottom 
of the trough. Rossetti’s work has not been so fortunate. It may still 
be read ; it is rarely discussed, and still more rarely praised with any 
warmth of affection. Yet it is impossible to regard him as one of those who 
are successful in their own day and afterwards disappear. Putting on one 
side all personal appreciation, one is conscious of qualities in his poetry 
which are permanent, which may be for a time submerged by the prevailing 
current of ideas but which cannot ever be entirely washed away. It is not 
impossible that, by some curious association of ideas, the present un- 
fashionableness of his painting has put his poetry out of fashion too. 
But he is in Mr. Maurice Baring’s Temple of Fame : 
which once you have entered you cannot leave. For this temple is like a wheel. 
It goes round and round, and sometimes some of its inmates are in the glare of 
the sun, and sometimes they are in the shade, but they are there; and they never 
fall out. 


Rossetti’s own circle would have been astonished if they could have 


known that it would have been necessary to make such a defence of him 
only a hundred years after his birth. They were not lacking in good 
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opinions of one another but their best opinion was always of him. This 
was, of course, in large part due to the compelling nature of his personality. 
He had something daemonic in him which gave him a sort of sovereignty 
over other men—and, unfortunately, over women too. The remark of 
Philip Bourke Marston, “‘Why is he not some great exiled king, that we 
might give our lives in trying to restore him to his kingdom ?”’ has, 
perhaps, been quoted rather too often. Marston was an unfortunate and 
febrile creature, whose subjection represented no very great triumph of 
personal magnetism. But Whistler, who was not so easily subdued, said 
on his death-bed that nothing must be spoken against Rossetti in his 
hearing, because Rossetti was a king. William Morris—who was not, to 
be sure, of so robust a character as his appearance and manners might 
suggest—allowed himself to be completely dominated and when he was 
reproached with unoriginality replied that he preferred “to imitate 
Gabriel as far as I can.” It is even said that he married the celebrated 
‘Janey ” on Rossetti’s command so that her beauty, which Rossetti 
so much appreciated, might be preserved to the group of friends and 
fellow-workers. It would seem that only the quiet and unassertive Burne- 
Jones, of all the band of younger disciples, kept admiration of the poet, 
the painter and the man on the hither side of idolatry. 

The full story of Rossetti’s life has not been told and probably never 
will be, though his brother set an example of frankness and honesty 
that might be commended to the attention of family biographers, even in 
these franker days. He never did appear as one of those oppressively 
great and good Victorians whose first biographers, by their omissions, 
left so much employment for the writers of to-day. ‘‘ Thomas Maitland,” 
otherwise Robert Buchanan, saw to that, if, indeed, Rossetti himself left 
him anything to do. But the intimate details of his private life have not 
been recounted and his full character has not been drawn, save with the 
most decorous understatement. This is a pity, because the true “ kingli- 
ness,” which so struck the imaginations of both Marston and Whistler, 
and which did not derive wholly from either pictures or poems, is being 
lost. A shadow of it remains and from this we can make a guess at its 
essential qualities. These seem, under analysis, not to have been very 
amiable. His ascendancy over those who rejoiced to reckon themselves 
his ‘‘ subjects ”” mostly took the form of a complete indifference to their 
wishes and feelings. What Rossetti wanted, that he took. It might be 
time, it might be money, it might be merely devotion, it might be some- 
thing much more seriously sacred than any of these. He never hesitated 
to demand, he seems not often to have been denied. It is easy, from a 
distance, to sneer at this sort of strength of character: it is not so easy to 
resist it at close quarters. And in Rossetti it did represent a single- 
mindedness which plays its part in his work. What he wanted, that he 
must have. The favour he desired from a friend must be secured by a 
sort of rape: the effect he desired in a poem must be secured without 
possibility of failure, even at the cost of dangerous overloading. His 
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whole life was a series of reckless and headlong but irresistible plunges. 
At the last, when the resiliency of mind and spirit was beginning to be 
exhausted, he took wildly to chloral and to spirits to supply the deficiency. 
His career was, like his poetry, overcharged, but his poetry, like his 
career, exhibits a life so greedy and exuberant as to demand attention. 

_He began by being a disciple (almost as devoted as Morris later was to 
him) to a man whose temperament was not wholly dissimilar to his. 
The blameless life of Robert Browning remains, to me, at any rate, one 
of the major mysteries of the Victorian Age. He too was exuberant and 
greedy, but no research has ever brought to light in his record the 
smallest incident which could have shocked his contemporaries. There 
was nevertheless a kinship between him and Rossetti, which was fully, 
whether consciously or not, acknowledged by the younger man. The 
story has been often told, how Rossetti found in the British Museum 
Library the first anonymous edition of Pauline and felt so certain both 
of its authorship and its beauty that he not only wrote to Browning 
accusing him of the parentage, but also copied out the whole poem with 
his own hand. Many of his own earlier poems reveal the imfluence of 
what we now consider a more characteristic Browning. There were 
accidents which brought their minds together. Browning need not be 
considered the parent of the Pre-Raphaelite Movement, but he did help 
to create an atmosphere in which its main peculiarities flourished. His 
Italian inclinations and his love of early Italian art naturally endeared 
him to Rossetti, and the pictorial detail of some of his poems makes one 
think of the carefully painted material objects with which Rossetti often 
loved to crowd his pictures. When Morris was rather impertinently 
asked what had been the chief influence upon him when he was writing 
the poems of his first volume, he answered without hesitation that it had 
been Browning. This is not, perhaps, open to any casual inspection, 
though a close reading makes it obvious enough. But there can be no 
mistake with many of Rossetti’s early pieces. The Last Confession does 
no doubt owe its material to the revolutionaries who frequented the house 
of Rossetti’s father, and its feeling to the Italian revolutionary patriotism 
which prevailed there, but the manner of it is pure Browning : 


Give me a draught of water in that cup ; 

My voice feels thick ; perhaps you de not hear ; 
But you must hear. If you mistake my words 

And so absolve me, I am sure the blessing 

Will burn my soul. If you mistake my words 

And so absolve me, Father, the great sin 

Is yours, not mine : mark this: your soul shall burn 
With mine for it. I have seen pictures where 
Souls burn with Latin shriekings in their mouths : 
Shall my end be as theirs? Nay, but I know 

Tis you shall shriek in Latin. Some bell rings, 
Rings through my brain : it strikes the hour in hell. 
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This is, as I say, obvious enough, but the same influence appears more 
subtly in Dante at Verona : 

Also a tale is told, how once, 

At clearing tables after meat, 

Piled for a jest at Dante’s feet 

Were found the dinner’s well-picked bones ; 

So laid, to please the banquet’s lord, 

By one who crouched beneath the board. 


Then smiled Can Grande to the rest :— 
“ Our Dante’s tuneful mouth indeed 
Lacks not the gift on flesh to feed ! ” 

“‘ Fair host of mine,” replied the guest, 
‘“* So many bones you’d not descry 

If so it chanced the dog were I.” 


But wherefore should we turn the grout 
In a drained cup, or be at strife 

From the worn garment of a life 

To rip the twisted ravel out ? 

Good needs expounding ; but of ill 
Each hath enough to guess his fill. 


Here we have a stage midway between pure discipleship to Browning and 
the style, partly moulded by Browning’s influence, in which Rossetti 
settled down to do his mature work. The language is somewhat crabbed 
and abrupt and the pun on Can Grande’s name is precisely the sort of 
thing that Browning was always trying to press into the service of poetry. 
But the language is already beginning to take on the tones of that peculiar 
pseudo-archaic jargon which Rossetti adopted for himself and imposed 
on his followers. Browning had something to do with the beginning of it. 
Morris simplified it, and Swinburne used it with an assurance so superb 
as to make it an additional and very effective item in his technical equip- 
ment. But it remained with Rossetti like an invention the proper use of 
which the inventor has not quite mastered. There is almost always 
something a little stiff about the work of his maturity, and this is one of the 
reasons of it. 

The work of his maturity is not, of course, that by which he is best 
known. The ordinary reader, even fifteen years ago, when there were 
more ordinary readers of Rossetti than there are to-day, would probably 
have named The Blessed Damozel and The Burden of Nineveh as his best 
poems. And The Blessed Damozel, like it or like it not, is one of the great 
poems of modern times. Of all Rossetti’s work, it is the piece least likely 
to be affected by changes of fashion, because, in spite of the later alterations 
he made in it, it does express briefly and vividly what he had in him to 
contribute to English poetry. Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, whose unwilling 
and rueful admiration for Rossetti makes him a very acute critic, has 
said that ‘‘ I should say myself that the art of writing in English received 
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the numbing blow of a sandbag when Rossetti wrote, at the age of eighteen, 
The Blessed Damozel.”” He goes on to declare that 
from that time forward and until to-day—and for how many years to come !—the 
idea has been inherent in the mind of the English writer that writing was a matter 
of digging for obsolete words with which to express ideas for ever dead and gone. 


As a matter of fact, the obsolete words in Rossetti are not very many, 
and his chief individuality in the point of style was the employment of 
turns of speech which it 1s hard to call obsolete, simply because one can- 
not trace them to the usage of earlier times. When he writes : 
It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on ; 
By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is space begun ; 
So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun, 


the effect is no more authentically primitive than the effect of his pictures. 
It cannot, in fact, be described by any other word than that which I have 
already used—it is pseudo-archaic. It gives the impression of archaism 
without anything that, on analysis, justifies it. The Middle Ages of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, in so far as they had any historical foundation at all, 
were based on the feverish and tormented years which immediately 
preceded the beginning of the Renaissance. But the historical basis 
was not really of very great importance to the superstructure. Later on, 
in his prose romances, Morris frankly escaped into a fairy-land of his own 
invention, in which he could talk a language of his own invention and 
which perfectly served the purpose of —escape. For this was really the 
essence of the movement of which, in England, Rossetti was the leader. 
The main thing was to get away from an unpleasant world and the best 
way of doing so was to invent another. The mediaeval convention was, 
in fact, little more than a convention. But, as the Pre-Raphaelites—it is 
best so to call them with a convenient forgetfulness of the historical 
origins of the term—as Rossetti and his associates used it, it was a new 
convention and a striking one. The affectations which one cannot help 
discovering in The Blessed Damozel do play their part when they call 
attention to something in the spirit of the poem which had not, occurred 
quite thus before in the poetry of England. That new thing is simply the 
employment of the religious mood in the service of sensuous decoration, 
and of both in the service of an emotion which was to Rossetti, if not a 
religion, at any rate the nearest he ever came to a philosophy. ‘ i 
He had, perhaps, more of a philosophy than many poets in w ee wor 
it is more obvious—or, it might be better to say, a more passionate onging 
to find a way of life for himself. He resented the charge of mere ane ism 
and, when it was made, put forth a reasoned and, on the w ie e, sur- 
prisingly temperate defence. Nuptial Sleep, he said, was only “ one 


stanza ”’ of a poem 
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embodying, for its small constituent share, a beauty of natural universal 
function, only to be reprobated in art if dwelt on (as I have shown that it is 
not here), to the exclusion of those other highest things of which it is the 
harmonious concomitant. 


He also called it a ‘‘ passing phase of description’? and demanded 
that the sonnet Love Sweetness should be read in conjunction with it. 
And this is Love Sweetness : 


Sweet dimness of her loosened hair’s downfall 
About thy face ; her sweet hands round thy head 
In gracious fostering union garlanded ; 

Her tremulous smiles ; her glances’ sweet recall 

Of love ; her murmuring sighs memorial ; 

Her mouth’s culled sweetness by thy kisses shed 
On cheeks and neck and eyelids, and so led 
Back to her mouth which answers there for all :— 


What sweeter than these things, except the thing 
In lacking which all these would lose their sweet :— 
The confident heart’s still fervour : the swift beat 
And soft subsidence of the spirit’s wing, 
Then when it feels, in cloud-girt wayfaring, 
The breath of kindred plumes against its feet ? 


Here we have, I think, some light on his famous and often cited but 
rarely expounded declaration of the necessity for “ fundamental brain- 
work ” in poetry. What precisely does this mean ? Innumerable critics 
have quoted it but none that I can remember has explained what 
Rossetti intended by it. It is, of course, a phrase that may take on various 
meanings, some of them useful, according to the context, and Heaven 
forbid that criticism should be deprived of so handy a gambit. But 
I am inclined to think that what Rossetti meant was something not very 
profound, but, at the same time, something which revealed a great deal 
of himself. He meant only that the poet should exercise his intellect 
upon the products of the poetic mood and should endeavour to bring 
them into some such order of argument as the reasoning mind can accept. 
Of the sonnet I have just quoted, he says, in his reply to Robert Buchanan, 
‘“ Here all the passionate and just delights of the body are declared— 
somewhat figuratively, it is true, but unmistakably—to be as naught if 
not ennobled by the concurrence of the soul at all times.”” The poem is, 
in fact, an argument. The first poetic mood speaks in high ecstasy of 
certain physical delights, but the reasoning mind refuses to accept these 
as all-sufficient for it. Fundamental brainwork then comes to the help 
of poetry and effects a reconciliation. 

What poetry provided in the mind of Rossetti as material for this 
exercise of the intellect was the simple feeling that he could not be at 
peace without the companionship of a woman. All his more personal 
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work—I shall come presently to the distinction between this and the 
rest—repeats the one cry, that he sought completion outside himself. 
In The House of Life, he rationalised this fundamentally unreasoning 
emotion and he was bound to declare that physical satisfaction was not 
what he meant. Nevertheless, it is easy to recognise a sharp division 
between those passages in which he unconsciously hails physical satis- 
faction as the gateway to the peace of the soul and those in which he 
explains that he knows of, and seeks, other things beyond it. His attitude 
towards women was religious or, at any rate, it took the place of religious 
emotion in him. This appears, presented in a naive, almost an unconscious 
form, in The Blessed Damozel. The feelings of the heroine of that poem 
concerning her lover left behind in life are no more than the perfect 
answer to his own needs, and he never, perhaps, came closer to the full 
expression of his own view of life than in the line, “‘ Are not two prayers 
a perfect strength ?”’ It was not unnatural that the use of the Christian 
imagery to paint such a picture of merely human fulfilment should have 
aroused discomfort and anger. But it was equally natural that Rossetti 
as a young man should instinctively have made use of it. Later, when he 
came to rationalise, he appealed rather to a personification of Love, that 
personification which appears again and again in the House of Life. 
This was, indeed, more suitable from the purely intellectual point of 
view but it has not the sharp impact of the first unreflected outburst. 
It has not naturally its freshness and it is this very quality that one most 
misses in the work of his maturity. Nearly all the sonnets of the House 
of Life are what one would describe as highly-wrought and it is only 
reasonable to expect them to be so. ‘‘ Fundamental brainwork ” has been 
employed and the first spontaneity of feeling has been subdued by the 
argument which has been founded on it. It would almost be true to say 
that, after his first years, Rossetti ceased to be a lyric poet. His gravely 
sensuous mind, with its fondness for riches of ornament, was always 
tending away from the pure lyric tone, of which he was nevertheless 
capable. There is one relatively early piece which seems uncharacteristic 
and which is yet so exquisitely good in itself that it must be characteristic 
of some element in him afterwards vanquished by other elements in the 
battle for mastery in his various mind : 


I have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell : 
I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 


You have been mine before,— 
How long ago I may not know : 

But just when at that swallow’s soar 
Your neck turned so, 

Some veil did fall,—I knew it all of yore.. 
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Has this been thus before ?. 
And shall not thus time’s eddying flight 
Still with our lives our love restore 
In death’s despite, 
And day and night yield one delight once more ? 


Here we have a movement which we find but rarely in Rossetti, never 
elsewhere, I think, in so high a degree, and most rarely of all in his later 
work. As he grew older, as he felt an increasing need of a comprehensive 
and satisfying attitude towards life, the conquering elements in his nature 
dictated a more measured movement of verse, with a corresponding change 
of diction, the movement and the diction which suit best with reflective, 
descriptive and even didactic poetry. The word didactic may sound odd 
in connection with the man of exemplarily irregular life, the painter 
and poet whose sensuousness brought on him condemnation from persons 
to be taken more seriously than Robert Buchanan. But there is no other 
word to be applied to the third of the three sonnets which he grouped 
under the title of The Chotce : 
Think thou and act; to-morrow thou shalt die. 
Outstretched in the sun’s warmth upon the shore, 
Thou say’st : ‘‘ Man’s measured path is all gone o’er : 
Up all his years, steeply, with strain and sigh, 
Man clomb until he touched the truth ; and I 
Even I, am he whom it was destined for.” 
How should this be? Art thou then so much more 
Than they who sowed, that thou shouldst reap thereby ? 


Nay, come up hither. From this wave-washed mound 
Unto the furthest flood-brim look with me ; 

Then reach on with thy thought till it be drown’d. 
Miles and miles distant though the last line be, 

And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond,— 
Still, leagues beyond those leagues, there is more sea. 


This must be described as didactic—but it is also fairly obviously the 
anxious mind’s attempt to correct the instinctive but insufficient philo- 
sophy which is expressed in the first of the three : 


Eat thou and drink ; to-morrow thou shalt die. 
Surely the earth, that’s wise being very old, 
Needs not our help. Then loose me, love, and hold 
Thy sultry hair up from my face ; that I 
May pour for thee this golden wine, brim-high, 
Till round the glass thy fingers glow like gold. 
We'll drown all hours : thy song, while hours are toll’d, 
Shall leap, as fountains veil the changing sky. 


Now kiss, and think that there are really those, 
My own high-bosomed beauty, who increase 
Vain gold, vain lore, and yet might choose our way ! 
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Through many years they toil ; then on a day 
They die not,—for their life was death,—but cease ; 
And round their narrow lips the mould falls close. 


This is, of course, an exaggeration prepared against the contradiction 
which is to follow, but in the two it is possible to see how Rossetti recoils 
from the first thing his nature tells him, that the soul may find its peace 
in abandonment to sensual pleasures. He did not believe that this was 
an intuition of truth and felt that he must seek further. Here the search 
takes him rather far from his natural base in instinct : as a rule, he looks 
only for deeper and more satisfactory meanings in that first gift 
of consciousness. In the deeper meanings which he did find, he 
reached an umeasy and feverish rest. He succeeded in making 
physical beauty serve as a symbol of something more than mere physical 
satisfaction. But it was an anxious process, and a feeling like anxiety 
broods, I think, over all the poetry of Rossetti’s middle years, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the more spontaneous lyricism of his youth. 

There is, after this middle period, a further development to be noted. 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh is probably right when he says* that it was not until 
his capacities as a painter appeared to be threatened by failing health and 
sight that he began to take his poetry seriously as an art. Between his 
declaration, as a young man, which Mr. Waugh quotes that ‘‘ If any man 
has poetry in him he should paint,” because everything had been written 
already, and his other declaration that he would see painting damned if 
he knew how to make a living by poetry, many significant things happened. 
He buried his poems in his wife’s coffin, and said farewell, apparently, 
to that form of activity. Then came the beginnings of illness and it was 
uncertain how far his physical strength would be able to sustain him in 
the mere manual work of painting. This would have been intolerable 
for him, and his mind perhaps for the first time began to think of poetry 
as a main channel for his ambitions. The initial, and a horrible, step 
was to recover the manuscript. This done, he set to work to make a book 
of it. But from now on, there is much less sign of his using his poetry 
as a means of coming to terms with the difficulties of his own nature. ‘The 
outstanding pieces of his later years are three narratives, Rose Mary, 
The White Ship, and The King’s Tragedy. The first of these, Sir Hall 
Caine tells us, was written when he was stimulated by the success of the 
1870 volume. Of the second and third, the same authority tells an 
interesting story : 

After one of his most serious illnesses, and in the hope of drawing off his atten- 
tion from himself, and from the gloomy forebedings which in an invalid’s mind 
usually gather about his own too absorbing personality, a friend prevailed upon 
him. with infinite solicitation, to try his hand afresh at a sonnet. The outcome was 
an effort so feeble as to be all but unrecognisable as the work of the author of the 
sonnets of the House of Life, but with more shrewdness and friendliness (on 


* Rossetti : His Life and Works. By Evelyn Waugh. Duckworth, 12s. 6d. 
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this occasion) than frankness, the critic lavished measureless praise upon it and 
urged the poet to renewed exertion. . . . Encouraged by such results, the friend 
went on to induce Rossetti to write a ballad, and this purpose he finally achieved 
by challenging the poet’s ability to compose in the simple, direct and emphatic 
style, which is the style of the ballad proper, as distinguished from the elaborate, 
ornate and condensed diction which he had hitherto worked in. Put upon his 
mettle, the outcome of this second artifice practised upon him was that he wrote 
The White Ship, and afterwards The Kings Tragedy. 


These are, to be sure, fine poems but the Rossetti who wrote The Blessed 
Damozel and the sonnets had vanished when he wrote : 


Like iron felt my arm, as through 
The staple I made it pass :— 
Alack ! it was flesh and bone—no more ! 
*Twas Catherine Douglas sprang to the door, 
But I fell back Kate Barlass. 


Here he is trying to be, as it were, a professional poet, neither expressing 
his immediate feelings nor attempting to derive a philosophy from them. 
There remain two or three lyrics, placed later in his brother’s careful 
chronology, very much in an earlier manner, addressed to the memory 
of his wife ; but they are not among his happiest pieces. 

It would seem, then, that throughout the greater part of his poetic 
career Rossetti did his work for himself and, perhaps, for the closer of his 
friends: his poems were a series of. personal jottings, a sort of diary. 
We must not exaggerate the extent to which this is true, especially not 
the extent to which it differentiates him from other poets. It is a question 
of emphasis, of the degree and the manner in which his attention was 
engaged by poetry on the one side and painting on the other. I think that 
there can be no doubt that, until his last years, painting was what he looked 
to as the proper outlet for his energies and as his real hope of ultimate 
fame. His verse seemed to him to be a sort of by-product, a thing he hap- 
pened to be able to do. This does not, however, necessarily mean that we 
are so to take it, either absolutely or in comparison with his painting. 
(It appears to me to be the error in Mr. Waugh’s able and entertaining 
book that he tends too much to accept Rossetti’s own point of view.) It 
is possibly because he thus unconsciously regarded it that something 
more of himself slipped into it than he could ever have expressed by 
deliberate intention. This something is, too, very important. 

He is, of course, in some ways, the most artificial poet who has written 
in English, and Mr. Hueffer is justified in charging him with responsibility 
(he might have joined Swinburne in the charge) for many regrettable 
things which have since occurred in our literature. But to speak of him, 
as Mr. Hueffer somewhere does, as searching for “‘ stunning ” obsolete 
words with which to decorate his verse is rather to miss the point of a 
characteristic trait. He thought very little of the effect his written work 
was to have on the public : when he did begin to think of it he adopted 
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what Sir Hall Caine calls “ the simple, direct, and emphatic syle ”’ 
of the ballad. In his imitators, the decoration was for the sake of effect : 
in Rossetti it was to satisfy some implacable need. It acted on him, as did 
his stupefying and yet exciting refrains, like a drug. And he needed 
drugs before he took to chloral. The daemon in him tormented him as 
well as his friends. The apparently strong and ruthless man, whose will 
cannot be resisted, may make life a hell for himself by his very strength 
as easily as another by his weakness. There was the will—but was it 
really his own ? Did it not, perhaps, drive him as he drove everyone else ? 

I think that something of the sultry, uneasy atmosphere that surrounded 
him still attacks his readers. Much is, no doubt, to be attributed 
to more ordinary causes. Some of the peculiarities of his style, which 
passed into common use with his successors, are due to nothing more than 
his foreign parentage. It not infrequently happens that a foreigner, 
brought up in a country and enjoying a perfect command of its language, 
uses it, not incorrectly, but with individualities more marked than those 
of a writer who does not come to it quite so freshly. The general texture 
of Rossetti’s syntax, while it can hardly be described as un-English, is 
nevertheless perceptibly different from that usually employed by English 
poets. It makes one think a little of a drawing by a child of something 
he has never seen before : it is a language looked at from an unfamiliar 
point of view. Conrad, though he knew English less well than Rossetti, 
often produces much the same effect. Another peculiarity of Rossetti’s, 
his fondness for inverting the stress in the rhyme-word (as “ glimpses- 
trees * and “ player-here ””), must definitely have been due to a foreign 
ear. It was joyfully seized upon by his imitators who saw in it an acquisi- 
tion for the music of English verse, but so particular was it to himself 
that none save Swinburne managed to handle it without an effect of 
almost unintelligent copying. 

But, when all these reservations have been made, there remains a 
strangeness in Rossetti’s poetry which is an emanation of the man himself. 
There were of course certain influences upon him. From the early 
Italians, however, he derived machinery rather than anything more 
intimate—machinery of thought and machinery of personification. 
Keats was, after Browning, the chief English influence that he underwent 
and he continues to be of Keats’ kin when the influence of Browning has 
ceased to be of much importance. But the inclination towards over- 
sensuousness which was Keats’ main weakness is different from the hot 
oppressive sensuality of Rossetti. Keats at his ea cee a 
impression of a young man lying out of doors in t ae ine of a ae 
spring day : the air is alive and is always moving or a put ) ah on 
Rossetti more often than not gives an impression of the over-heate 
indoors. He is not a poet of the open air: even when he ets scene 
there he somehow contrives to constrict the very sky ie a ceiling Over 
(so often) the two lovers embracing. The ik pre ann petdeath ait 
as an example of the still intensity thus engendered—all the more beca 
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it is an out-of-doors scene and because it is without the unusual words 
that generally served him as a sort of incantation : 
Your hands lie open in the long fresh grass— 
The finger-points look through like rosy blooms : 
Your eyes smile peace. The pasture gleams and glooms 
’Neath billowing skies that scatter and amass. 
All round our nest, far as the eye can pass, 
Are golden kingcup-fields with silver edge 
Where the cow-parsley skirts the hawthorn-hedge. 
’Tis visible silence, still as the hour-glass. 


Deep in the sun-searched growths the dragon-fly 
Hangs like a blue thread loosened from the sky :— 
So this wing’d hour is dropt to us from above. 
Oh ! clasp we to our hearts, for deathless dower, 

This close-companioned inarticulate hour 
When two-fold silence was the song of love. 


It is interesting to observe here how, with something reminiscent of 
the painter’s craft, the poet gradually narrows down the range of vision 
until, with the single brilliant detail of the dragon-fly, he concentrates 
it on the lovers who make the subject of the whole composition. But 
what is most characteristic is the hot and brooding intensity of passion 
which fills the poem. Rossetti was happiest, was most at peace with 
himself, when he could thus stabilise his furious moods. That his poetry 
is in the main an attempt to secure such an emotional stabilisation I have 
already endeavoured to prove. But it would be fair to retort that poetry 
which is no more has a greater interest for the student of psychology 
than for the student of literature. It was, however, something more. 
Rossetti chose to be a painter, but he could have been in the first place, 
or exclusively, a poet. He deceived himself when he said that “ it has 
all been said and written.” Said and written, perhaps, and very long 
before his time—but not as he could say and write it. His formal themes 
are not new—how could they be ? But in his approach to them he brought 
a new element into English poetry. His temperament, as revealed in his 
written work, is unique and impressive. His equipment was peculiar, 
made up as it was of his foreign ancestry and influences and of his taste for 
a certain aspect of the Middle Ages. These things blended to make a 
body of poetry which is unlike anything else in our language. A little 
of it at a time goes, I confess, a long way. It is impossible to read many 
pages of Rossetti at a sitting without a feeling of mental and emotional 
repletion. But that goes to prove the hard irreducible value of his work, 
which, into whatever temporary neglect it may fall, can never lack readers 
to enjoy the peculiar strength of sensation it affords. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘TO SETTLE HOTI’S BUSINESS ae 


(To the Editor of Tuz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Your book reviews are usually pleasant as well as profitable reading; but a 

casual remark of Prof. Francis Clarke’s in a review of Prof. Haskins’ The Renaissance’ 
of the Twelfth Century (February, 1928, p. 490), has reduced me to a state of unhappy 
bewilderment. ‘‘ Occasionally,” says the reviewer, “ Prof. Haskins is learned beyond 
the limits of necessity. He apparently expects his reader, perhaps even his reviewer, to 
remember Browning, and I must confess that at first sight the word Aofi, in Latin letters, ' 
conveyed to my ignorant mind nothing beyond a reminiscence of Mark Twain and the 
agent Harris.” 

Over my ignorant mind Prof. Clarke has a distinct advantage in his reminiscence of 
Mark Twain ; but it seems to me but yesterday that the phrase reminiscent of Browning’s 
Grammarian— to settle Hoti’s business ’’—was so generally recognized as conveying the 
idea of an addiction to the minuter details of scholarship that it had almost become a cliché. 
Have I missed some subtle irony in Prof. Clarke’s remark ? Or has so much water flowed 
under the bridges since I have been living in this remote corner of the Empire that to use 
the phrase—“ to settle Hoti’s business ”—is indeed to be “‘ learned beyond the limits of 
necessity ’’ ? Or (in a natural yearning to regain one’s peace of mind), may one cherish the 
hope that Prof. Francis Clarke is—well—not representative ? 

The University of Alberta, Yours, etc. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. E. K. Broapus. 


SHENSTONE AND BURNS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—When examining some newspaper cuttings collected by a relative of mine between 
1834-8, I discovered the following : 


In Mr. Cunningham’s edition of Burns, the following epitaph is inserted : 


Here lies a rose, a budding rose, 
Blasted before its bloom, 

Whose innocence did sweets disclose 
Beyond that flower’s perfume. 


To those who for her death are grieved, 
This consolation’s giv’n ; 

She’s from a world of woe relieved, 
And blooms, a rose, in Heaven. 


“These tender and affecting lines,” says Mr. Cunningham, were written, it is said, 
on the death of the poet’s daughter in 1795. He loved the child dearly, and mourned | 
her loss ‘“‘ with many tears.” These lines, however, were not written by Burns but were 
adapted by him (with the unimportant alteration of a few words) from his favourite poet, 
Shenstone. They are (or were) inscribed on the tomb of Miss Anne Powell, in Halesowen 
churchyard, Shropshire. She met her death in 1744 by a fall from her horse. The young 
lady was highly esteemed by Shenstone. 

The Cunningham mentioned is, of course, Allan Cunningham (1784—1842), who 


published an edition of the works of Robert Burns with a Life in 1834. I have not been 
able to consult Cunningham’s edition, or the life from which the writer of the above quoted, 
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but in my copy of Burns (1889) the word “ loss ”” occurs instead of “ death.” In most 
editions the poem is inscribed “‘ On the Poet’s Daughter, who died 1795.”’ I cannot recall 
having seen elsewhere the authorship of these two verses challenged. Can any reader 
confirm the statement that they were written by Shenstone ? 

Yours, etc. 


22, Woodlands, N.W.11. A. J. THOROGOOD. 


PROVINCIALISMS 


(To the Editor of Tue LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—Mr. Williamson’s list of words questioned by his correspondent on the authority 
of the English Dialect Dictionary reminds me that brock was used by my grandmother 
as the Scots equivalent of badger. Cf. :—Burns’ Twa Dogs ; Caesar speaks : 
‘“‘ Lord, man! our gentry care sae little 
For dwellers, ditchers and sic cattle 
They gang as saucy by poor folk 
As I wad by a stinking brock.” 
The glossary in the Oxford Press Edition of Burns’ works supports my grandmother’s use 
of the word. 
Yours, etc., 
BARBARA LESLIE McEwan. 


THE ITALIAN LITERARY GUIDE SERVICE 


(To the Editor of THe LoNnpoN Mercury) 


IR,—Will you allow me to call the attention of the people who are interested in 

Italian life and letters to the work of the Italian Literary Guide Service ? We would 
especially attract attention at this time to the forthcoming Italian Bibliography of Books tn 
the English Language Relating to Italian Life and Letters. 

The Italian Literary Guide Service is carrying on a number of different activities, in- 
cluding the publication of a monthly survey of books in the English language relating to 
Italian Life and Letters, which is published by the Italy-America Society, 25, West 43rd 
Street, New York City. 

The current bibliographies published from month to month together with the forth- 
coming Italiana Bibliography of 1,400 volumes in the English language, will be of time- 
saving value to anyone who is especially interested in Italy. The public can receive detailed 
information concerning the activities and the publications of the Italian Literary Guide 
Service by applying to me at Brookside Studio, Darien, Connecticut, U.S.A— Yours, etc. 

T. W. Huntineton, Jr., Director. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from all readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


QUEER little book has recently come into the hands of Messrs. Hodgson, 

of 115 Chancery Lane, who have been kind enough to send it for me 'to 

see. This is a quarto pamphlet of six leaves, called The First of April : 

A Blank Poem, In Commendation of the suppos’d Author of a Poem lately 
publish’d, call’d, Ridotto, or Downfall of Masquerades, and it was published, “ Price 
Three-pence,” by ‘‘ J. Graves, next White’s Chocolate House, St: James’s-Street.” 
There is no date but it looks as if it had appeared late in the seventeenth century, or 
perhaps early in the eighteenth. At any rate it must have been after 1693, for Francis 
White did not set up his chocolate-house until that year. The whole publication is, 
of course, an April Fool’s Day jest, and the humour lies, or is intended to lie, in the 
fact that the reader (having paid his threepence) finds himself faced with a title- 
page, a long dedication, and then three pages with a woodcut ornament above the 
heading The First of April, a number of asterisks and footnotes, and “‘ Finis ” at the 
end, but no text! ‘‘ Finis ” has the explanatory comment that it is “ A 
learned Latin Amen to all Books whatever.” Of the other footnotes I will only quote 
one, by which a dagger placed in the centre of a blank page is said to indicate ‘‘ An 
Elletpsis, or leaving something to be understood by the Reader.”’ The Dedication is, 
naturally, also facetious, and is addressed “‘ 'To No Body,” to whom many extravagant 
compliments are paid, since No Body ‘‘ was born before Adam,” and “‘ No Body is 
exempt from dying.”’ Further than this, ‘‘ Who believes,” asks the Author, “ that the 
Tithe of the English C gy lead exemplary Lives ? No Body believes it. What a 
glaring Instance is here of your Superior Charity, and more unlimited Faith ! ” 
There is, of course, a good deal more of this “‘ No Body ” joke, which, elementary 
as it is, seems to be one of which mankind never tires. It is not so many months since 
I heard it cracked at enormous length in a cross-talk turn at a London Music Hall. 
“ Take this bag and take it to my friend, Mr. Nobody.” “ I shall want a shilling for 
that.” “ All right, Nobody will give you a shilling,” etc., etc., etc. The joke does not 
seem to me to be quite funny enough to merit a life of two and a quarter centuries— 
and probably a great deal more than that ! The First of April must, I think, be a very 
rare booklet indeed. I wonder what success it had with the wags about town, when first 


it appeared. 
ROM the current (February) number of the Bodleian Quarterly Record, I quote 
Fix following further list of Bodleian desiderata:— . 
Richard Graves (1715-1804) 


The Festoon. 1766. 

The Spiritual Quixote. 1st ed., 1772 ; and ed., 1773; 4th ed., 1774; 1792. 
Euphrosyne. 2 vols., 1780; vol. 1, 3rd ed. and vol. 2, and ed., 1783. | 
Eugenius. 1785. it 

Lucubrations. 1786. 

Plexippus. 1790. 

Fleurettes. [?1790]. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 1792. 

The Coalition. 1794. 
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The Farmer’s Son. 1795. 

Senilities. 1801. 

The Invalid. 1804. 

The Triflers. 1805. . 
Anyone who is able, and willing, to fill these gaps in the Library should communicate 
direct with the Librarian, Bodleian Library, Oxford. Since the library started, in 1924, 
to publish these lists of books which it desires to acquire, seven hundred and thirty- 
five books have been included among the desiderata, of which fifty-four have been 
received as gifts and one hundred and fifteen have been bought. So that something 
approaching a quarter of these particular gaps has been filled as a result of this 
systematic attempt to complete the sets of the books of certain particular authors. 
It is pleasant to see that so little known a writer as Richard Graves of Claverton should 
be the latest to be paid this delicate attention by the Library of the University of 
Oxford. 


HE current number (volume VI, number 21), of The Library Association 

Record, contains an important article, by Mr. Norman Parley, on New Methods 
of Reproduction of Books and Manuscripts. This deals, in particular, with the “ Re- 
plika ” process, and it concludes with an interesting table of the comparative costs 
of book-reproduction by letterpress and ‘“‘ Replika ”’, and of manuscript reproductions 
by various processes. Several examples of “ Replika”’ reproductions, printed on 
the ordinary paper of the Record, are given. 


NOTES ON SALES 

O much has been happening recently in the world of book auctions that it looks 

as if the whole of the rest of my space will this month have to be given up to a 
few comments upon them. In the first place a thirty-five-page autograph manuscript 
of Oliver Goldsmith’s—that of his translation into English verse of Vida’s poem on 
the Game of Chess—was sold at Sotheby’s on February 28th, and fetched the very high 
sum of £5,600. This manuscript, the longest poetical manuscript of his known to be in 
existence, was unknown until 1848, when it was in the possession of the critic Bolton 
Corney. It was sold on February 28th as part of the chess library of the late R. H. 
Rimington-Wilson, who had bought it many years ago for about {50. 


HE next sale, in point of time, which I must mention took place at Messrs. 

Hodgson’s, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C.2, on March 7th, and the two following 
days. ‘The most remarkable price in this sale—and it was, in its way, very remarkable 
—was the {£320 paid for a copy of Fanny Burney’s Evelina, first edition, 3 volumes, 
8vo., 1778, bound in the original calf. This was an extraordinary price, especially 
considering that only three years ago Messrs. Hodgson sold a similar copy for only 
£65. Some first editions of ‘Thomas Love Peacock were also sold at this auction, and 
fetched very high prices for this author. Their late owner—so Messrs. Hodgson tell 
me—paid five or ten shillings apiece for them but they now fetched the following 
prices :—The Genius of the Thames, 1810, £7; Headlong Hall, 1816, inscribed 
“From the Author,” £27 ; Nightmare Abbey, 1818, inscribed ‘“‘ From the Author to 
J. Johnson, Esq.”, £31 ; The Misfortunes of Elphin, 1829, £5 10s.; Crotchet Castle, 
1831, £4 48.; and Gryll Grange, 1861, £1 11s. These were all uncut copies in the 
original boards or cloth, though in several cases the backs were somewhat damaged. 
The prices show how much the values of the lesser treasures of the book-collector are. 
rising. 
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Mes? extraordinary of all, however, were the doings at the sale held on April 
2nd, 3rd and 4th, by Messrs. Sotheby, when books and manuscripts from 
many properties, including those of the late Clement Shorter and of Mrs. A. P. 
Hargreaves (the original “ Alice” of Alice in Wonderland), were soli. So many 
treasures were disposed of in the three days of this sale that it will be quite impossible 
for me to do more than mention one or two of the more remarkable items, or groups of 
items. From the first day’s Catalogue, therefore, let me only select the books by and 
relating to Samuel Johnson. These made up 104 lots and it is said that Mr. Shorter 
made the collection at a total cost of about £100. If so he made a fine investment for 
his heirs, since these lots fetched, at Sotheby’s, more than £2,200. Of this amount 
£445 was paid for a letter from Johnson to Strachan—probably the last letter Johnson 
ever wrote—and {335 for the two volumes, octavo, 1759, of The Prince of Abisinia, 
the first edition of the tale which was later known as Rasselas. Both these were bought 
by Dr. Rosenbach. Other Johnson books and their prices were as follows :—A Mis- 
cellany of Poems By Several Hands, edited by J. Husbands, octavo, Oxford, 1731 
(the book containing Johnson’s first appearance in print), £37; London: A Poem, 
folio 1738, £260; Marmor Norfolciense, octavo, 1739, £71; The Plan of a Dic- 
tionary, quarto, 1747, £54; and The Vanity of Human Wishes, quarto, 1749, £155. 
All these were first editions. Of the books relating to Johnson, but not by him, the 
most important was the perhaps unique copy of the single-leaf, quarto reprint of 
John Wilkes’s letter to The Publick Advertiser regarding Johnson’s statement in his 
Dictionary that ‘‘ H seldom, perhaps never, begins any but the first syllable” of a 
word. This letter is undated but was issued in 1755. It fetched £155. 


ROM the second day’s sale, I fear that I can only mention the Alice books and 

manuscripts, and am compelled, through lack of space, to omit even the Hardy 
collection from Mr. Shorter’s library. There was such a crowd at this day’s sale as I 
never remember to have seen at a book auction before—quite two hundred people 
must have been present, as compared with the usual twenty or thirty. Among the 
visitors were many well-known people in the world of books—Sir Frederick Kenyon, 
for example, and Mr. T. J. Wise—but many were also there who clearly knew 
nothing of book auctions or book- and manuscript-collecting. Indeed, when the first 
great excitement of the afternoon took place, and the copy of the first edition, octavo, 
1865, of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, inscribed by the author to Mrs. Craik, 
was knocked down for {£5,000 and the auctioneer announced the buyer 8 name as 
“Rosenbach,” an innocent gentleman standing next to me remarked : “ Who is 
Rosenbach ? Is he a dealer?’ Two lots later came the original manuscript of Alice, 
and it seems almost needless to record, at this time of day, that this was bought by 
Dr. Rosenbach for the colossal sum of £15,400. The contest for it was exciting, and 
it was not until Mr. Dring, of Quaritch’s, who was understood to be ready to offer 
the manuscript, if he bought it, at cost price to the British Museum, dropped out of 
the bidding at £12,500, that Dr. Rosenbach came in. Up to about £13,500 ad ve 
against Mr. Maggs, and above that his opponent was an unknown bidder (pro oN 
another New York dealer) who was represented by the desk. When, at £15,400, | iS 
Rosenbach was declared the buyer, he immediately announced that the pa 
Nation, if it cared, might purchase Alice from him at cost price. A day or two ae 
he also announced that he was prepared to subscribe five hundred guineas himself to 


a purchase fund. 
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HESE offers of Dr. Rosenbach’s were most generous, for, after all, he makes his 
‘T vine out of rare books and manuscripts and there is no doubt that he could 
make a considerable profit on his purchase in America. But I have regretfully come 
to the conclusion that the Trustees of the British Museum have acted wisely in not 
attempting to raise a fund, by public subscription or otherwise, for the purchase of 
this manuscript. Its value is largely sentimental, and, if we have fifteen thousand 
pounds immediately available for the acquisition of literary valuables, there is little 
doubt that the sum could be spent more profitably on books and manuscripts of a far 
higher importance to scholarship. Nevertheless Dr. Rosenbach’s offer has made a 
pleasant episode in the annals of literary auctioneering. 


N the third day of the sale Dr. Rosenbach bought for somewhat less money 

(£10,000) what is to my mind a far more important manuscript than that of Alice 
in Wonderland. This was the original diary and commonplace book, in sixteen 
volumes, of John Ward (1629-1681) who was vicar and physician of Stratford-on- 
Avon from 1662 until his death. This diary has never been published as a whole, and 
its great interest lies in the fact that it deals with a period at which Shakespeare was 
still remembered at Stratford, and that it records some of the earliest traditions about 
him. Ward’s diary was the property of the Medical Society of London, by whose 
order it was sold by Messrs. Sotheby. 


O far as I can tell from the look of my manuscript, myspace is now almost filled. 

So I must hold over until next month any comment on the extremely interesting 
books and manuscripts (especially those relating to the early settlement of Virginia) 
which are to be sold—I write, of course, before these dates—on April 23rd and 24th. 
These treasures come from Lord Leconfield’s library at Petworth House. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE TEACHING OF PRINTING 


HE need for the better education of young printers, both technical and 
general, will not be questioned by anyone who has had close acquaintance 
with the work of a printing-office. But only those who have been brought 
_ into touch with the work of the printing classes held at the technical 
schools in various parts of the country will appreciate what problems are to be faced 
in the endeavour to provide the kind of instruction most needed by ’prentices and 
juniors in the trade. Their needs indeed are so manifold that not even the most 
amply endowed and the best-staffed and best-equipped school can provide for them 
all. Chief amongst them are the deficiencies of the boys’ education ; they are in- 
evitable so long as the school-leaving age remains at fourteen. As regards technical 
training the routine of the printing-office should be and generally is the best school 
for learning the trade ; all the same, the knowledge and cunning which even a keen- 
witted and quick-handed boy picks up by hand and eye in the rough-and-tumble 
of a ’prentice’s work needs systematizing and supplementing by practical and theoreti- 
cal instruction. Lastly, his outlook needs widening and his good taste needs directing 
to the manifold but subtle features which mark off good work from the relatively or 
absolutely bad. It is seldom possible to meet with teachers or with schools com- 
petent to make good the training of their students under each of these three principal 
heads. Printing must be taught by practical men; and the teachers in printing 
classes are generally skilled journeymen in the several branches of the trade. But a 
good compositor or machine-minder is not necessarily a good teacher ; and, at best, 
the scope and range of his teaching are likely to be limited to the work in which he 
himself excels. It is one thing to have knowledge and technical skill, quite another to 
be able to impart it. As for training the student in good taste and in broadening his 
outlook, that is too often quite beyond the ken of the journeyman turned teacher. 
That is not the less true for some rare and brilliant exceptions. 

Something more might be done towards supplying the want of good teachers if at 
some of the better-endowed printing schools courses were given for the instruction of 
instructors. During the war tens of thousands of officers and non-commissioned 
officers, who until they joined the army had never handled a rifle, were turned into 
competent musketry officers or instructors in musketry by means of a few weeks’ 
course at Hayling Island, or at similar schools in other commands. The object of the 
courses was not to teach shooting but to train instructors of shooting ; and the way in 
which the need was supplied was one of the triumphs of organization called forth by 
the war. We need something of the same kind for teachers of printing classes. Many 
intelligent journeymen printers should be glad to attend a systematized and compre- 
hensive course which, besides adding considerably to their own stock of knowledge 
and information, would qualify them also to impart it to others. 


THE LABORATORY PRESS, PITTSBURG 


Y i ‘HE Laboratory Press is the name given to a small school for fine printing 
attached to the Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pittsburg. It was es- 
Professor Porter Garnett, who last year with the 


ished fi since b aries 
pape ee yea distribution an account of the beginning of the 


help of his class issued for private 
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Press and of its aims and work. The course, which is confined to a few students of 
special promise, is concerned especially with 
those elements of taste, tradition, and technique, which constitute the branch of typo- 
graphy and book-production known as “fine printing.” [It is] designed to give the 
student special knowledge, which will enable him, as craftsman or employing printer, 
to enter and maintain the highest standards in the field occupied by master-printers. 


It would be better to look upon “ fine printing ” as something distinguished by its 
quality rather than as a distinct ‘‘ branch of typography ”” . that, however, is perhaps 
a mere matter of terminology. The account of the Press, put into a book by the stu- 
dents themselves as a lesson in practical book-making, is a pleasant quarto, printed 
on Batchelor’s Kelmscott paper in 16-point Garamond as cast by the American 
Type-Founders’ Company. It is illustrated from photographs of the Press and its 
staff, over-printed in “‘aquatone ” on the pages of the text by Mr. Rudge of Mount 
Vernon. As part of their training the students are set to design and lay-out for them- 
selves jobs of their own devising, and these “ projets,” if approved, are then carried 
out. I have seen many of these specimens—some of them of great interest and 
excellence. Many of them are reproduced in the book. 


THE HIGH HOUSE PRESS 


if is always a pleasure to be able to give a welcome in these notes to the work 
of the smaller private presses, especially to such of them as are making their first 
essays in book-making. The High House Press at Shaftesbury, however, is no longer 
in its cradle ; for it is now in its fourth year with a steadily growing list of books to 
its credit. The later books tend to be a little bigger in size, and they show a more 
practised hand than those printed at the little ‘‘ Model” press with which Mr. 
Masters began. A few more founts—Cloister and Garamond—have been added to his 
outfit ; and the ‘‘ Model,” I believe, has given place to an “‘ Albion.” But the High 
House Press remains a strictly one-man affair, Mr. Masters being his own compositor 
and pressman : its oneness is certainly not impaired by the appearance of a new name, 
““ Beatrice Masters,” in the recent colophons as joint compositor. I have most of the 
recent issues of the Press before me. ‘They are little octavos and 16mos., mostly 
reprints of out-of-the-way poems and rhymes, treated in the printing with the tender 
care which such delicate trifles deserve. They are cased in paper-boards with cloth 
covered with block-printed or paste-marbled end-pages. Amongst them are Twenty 
Songs by William Shenstone, which should form a happy introduction to the work of 
a poet who, as I am told on good authority, is just now “‘ coming into his own.” To 
most readers he will be best known by the lines on an Inn which he scribbled on the 
window-pane at Henley-in-Arden, and which Johnson quoted to Boswell with so 
much zest when they lay at the inn at Chapel House on their memorable journey to 
Lichfield. The Twenty Songs are to be followed by Shenstone’s Pastoral Ballad. 
Rymes of the Minstrels is a selection of English Songs from a fifteenth-century manu- 
script now in the Bodleian. The Vigil of Venus is Thomas Parnell’s rendering of the 
Pervigilium Veneris, printed in 16mo. Another reprint is Ambrose Philips’s transla- 
tion of The First Three Odes of Anacreon. On the other hand, The Room and Other 
Poems is a slender volume of original verse by Eric Walter White. These charming 


little books, produced with such simple means, may tempt others to begin printing in 
the same gentle spirit. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


HAROLD. By Atrrep, Lorp TENNYSON. Court. 

THIS YEAR OF GRACE. By Noet Cowarp. London Pavilion. 
THE DICTATOR. By Jutes Romans. Stage Society. 

MR. PRIESTLEY’S NIGHT OUT. By A. B. Cox. Royalty. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By R. B. Suerrpan. Old Vic. 


ace is an extremely interesting play. In the first place, and this was a 
pleasant surprise, it really is a piece for the stage and not a rigmarole in blank 
verse. In the second place, it proves that Alfred, Lord Tennyson, knew a good deal 
more about human emotions and passions than some of his poems would lead one to 
think. It also proves that although he knew very little about the technique of making 
his characters talk intelligently or intelligibly, at least he knew a dramatic situation 
when he saw one and could make good use of it. But some of the characters are over- 
burdened by the words that they are given to speak. Ideas emerge laboriously from 
a welter of phrases and the action is suspended over and over again for long and un- 
dramatic masses of words. This naturally detracts from the merits of the play asa 
play, however much it may, or may not, add to its merits as a piece of high literature. 
The character-drawing, also, is centred almost entirely on Harold and Stigand, the 
Archbishop. The subsidiary figures are neglected, half-begun and not finished, and 
sketchy. When, therefore, the central figure is not in action there is a second reason 
why the play drags. The shadowy creatures have not enough life, not enough vitality 
to keep it going in his absence. 

Harold himself is made a very youthful and very attractive person, a mixture of 
force and energy and purpose, combined with fits of terror and superstition. Self- 
reliance makes him boldly attack his friends who are frightened of the comet at the 
beginning of the first act, but it does not carry him far enough to defy superstition 
later on. Energy and will-power drive his army north at headlong speed to defeat 
Harold Hardrada at Stamford Bridge but they cannot restrain his infantry from the 
fatal breaking of the ranks at Senlac. He is caught in a net of ignorance, folly, 
treachery and sloth. It would have taken a much greater man than Harold to have 
kept his England safe from Normandy. Tennyson conveys an impression of this 
lonely, brilliant youth, who knows what ought to be done but cannot quite bring 
himself to do it, who sees the impending doom and cannot do more than go blindly to 
meet it. Historians probably have completely reasoned explanations why Harold 
went to Stamford Bridge instead of waiting on the beach at Pevensey and why, 
having gone to Stamford, he advanced beyond the Weald to Senlac instead of waiting 
for reinforcements. Tennyson makes one feel that the real reason was in Harold's 
own character. A desperate defiance of religion and superstition, backed up by a 
will that was almost strong, destroyed Hardrada and almost destroyed William. But 
the will failed just before the end and England was lost. 

There are several dramatic moments in the play. The death of Edward the Con- 
- fessor, the scene at Bayeux where Harold takes the oath on the bones of the Norman 
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Saints, the arrival at Stamford of the messenger with the news of William’s landing, 
and the search for Harold’s body after the battle, all these are real drama. 

Mr. Lawrence Oliver, as Harold, acted, on the whole, well. Many of his lines are 
difficult to speak and many are platitudes, but he made almost all of them sound 
intelligible. Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davis had an uninteresting part, redeemed by 
several small songs which gave her the chance of using her exquisite voice. Mr. 
Scott Sunderland, as Count William, would have looked impressive if he had not 
been given an almost comic costume to wear. 

The Book, Lyrics and Music of This Year of Grace are by Mr. Noel Coward and 
it is described as Charles B. Cochran’s 1928 Revue. This means that it is lavishly 
and efficiently produced, that there is a large chorus, a lot of dancing and a great 
many different costumes. These are what mathematicians used to call, perhaps still 
do, Common Factors in any revue produced by Charles B. Cochran and need not be 
discussed. It is Mr. Coward’s not inconsiderable share that needs discussing, 
briefly. This Year of Grace is, without exception, the dullest revue it has ever been 
my ill-fortune to see. There was hardly a single scene, situation, line, or gesture that 
was amusing. Of the far-famed “‘ Coward wit” there was not an iota, or, if there was, 
it ought not to be far-famed. Miss Maisie Gay worked hard to extract some fun from 
it all, but it was no good. There was no fun there. The only person who could have 
saved the evening from unmitigated boredom was Mr. George Robey, unfortunately 
engaged elsewhere. A revue needs one of two ingredients. It must either be so 
amusing, intrinsically, that it acts itself. Or the company must contain one of the 
genuine Old Masters, who can make ordinary mortals laugh at anything, or nothing. 
This Year of Grace has neither. Mr. Sonnie Hale can act, sing and dance well and 
conscientiously, but he has not the personality of his illustrious father. 

As for the lyrics, they were innocuously neat and harmless except for one tiresome 
mannerism. Mr. Coward has apparently just discovered the internal rhyme and 
uses it ad nauseam. Incomparably the best “ turn ”’ was that of Castleton and Mack, 
acrobats who had no words to speak. 

The Dictator by M. Jules Romains is an old theme. A group of revolutionary 
politicians bring about the fate of the Government. The general strike is to follow. 
But the King asks Dénis, one of the revolutionary leaders, to form a Government. 
He accepts and his first task is to break the.strike organised by his former colleagues. 
He undertakes the task, arrests his life-long friend and is appointed Dictator with 
full powers to stamp out the revolution. The curtain comes down on his appointment 
and his declared confidence in his success. 

This is a situation that is undoubtedly dramatic, and happens and has happened 
constantly in political history. In a sense, it is the same as the sending of Sir John 
Falstaff to the Fleet. But whether it is sufficient to make a whole play is a different 
matter. M. Romains has tried to spread it over four acts and there was not enough 
of it. It meant that three acts were very, very thinly spread while one act, the first, 
“was not spread at all. A lot of aimless and dull chatter filled it. Three police spies 
entered, talked and went out, to return no more either in body or spirit. Certainly, 
the other three acts were an improvement on this, but the play was marred by the 
character of Féréol, the friend who is ultimately arrested. No revolutionary leader 
could conctzivably have been such an empty-headed ninny. He did not want the exist- 
ing social orcler to remain but, when asked what he did want, he said nothing and looked 
foolish. Severai times he was goaded into uttering a constructive sentiment, and each 
time he said the same thing, that he wanted to save Dénis from himself. No wonder 
Dénis felt so supremely confident of his power to break the general strike if he knew 
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that it was being organised and led by such a nincompoop. Mr. Clarke-Smith 
redeemed the performance by some really fine acting. In the first act he was the 
perfect type of Continental café-politician, smoking incessant cigarettes and sur- 
rounded by adulating friends. In the second, he felt power in his grasp and gradually 
he changed into the ruthless and dynamic man of affairs who realizes that the state 
must be saved by Reform and not by Revolution and that only he can do it. In the 
last act he looked remarkably like Signor Mussolini. 

Poor Mr. A. B. Cox! His Mr. Priestley had only five nights out. He was not so 
bad as all that. He was pleasant and unambitious. Twenty-five nights would have 
been nearer his merits. 

The Old Vic. Company gave a very charming performance of The School for 
Scandal. Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson was a delightful, if rather youthful, Lady 
Teazle, and Mr. Eric Portman looked handsome and adequately reckless as Charles 
Surface. The real hero of the evening, however, was Mr. Ernest Milton, whose 
Joseph Surface was a masterpiece of smooth and subtle villainy. The more one sees 
of Mr. Milton, the more one realises his position among English actors to-day. 

Mr. John Garside was an excellent Sir Peter, and Mr. Percy Walsh even better as 
Sir Oliver Surface. One of the inevitable troubles about the acting at the Old Vic. 
is that the minor characters are often allotted to comparative beginners. This is 
naturally a very great gain to the stage, providing, as it does, a training-school for 
young actors and actresses. But it is bound to detract from the general average of the 
acting in a play like The School for Scandal, where the minor characters have such 
delicious lines to speak. It is an education for the beginners to act in the same scene 
as Mr. Milton, but it is sometimes a little jarring for the audience. If Mr. Milton 
Were not quite so good, the beginners would not seem quite so awkward by comparison. 
But he is. However, we cannot have it both ways and, after all, it is not only actors 
and actresses who go to the Old Vic. for education. ‘There was one notable exception 
to this comparative awkwardness among the smaller parts, and that. was the Moses 
of Mr. Charles Marford. In spite of the handicap that no amount of make-up 
could give him a Semitic countenance, Mr. Marford gave a perfect little study of 
the part. ; ; 

Harold at the Court Theatre is to be followed by The Taming of the Shrew in modern 
dress. A new American play, The Barker, is on the way to London, wia Cardiff. 
The Silent House, after a silence of almost a ee finishing its run and its successor 
is a play by Mr. Avery Hopwood, Our Little Wife. 

The cco Art ites Company is giving plays by Dostoievsky, T’chehov and 
Gorki for a month. A new spectacle play is coming to Drury Lane, based on Mis 
Edna Ferber’s novel The Show Boat. Miss Edith Day, Mr. Cedric Hardwicke an 
the famous negro actor and singer, Mr. Paul Robeson, will appear in it. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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MODERN FURNITURE AT SHOOLBRED’S 


E are told in the introductory note to the exhibition of “ modernist ”’ 

furniture which was recently held at Messrs. Shoolbred’s that this furni- 

ture springs naturally, like Sheraton and Chippendale, from the needs of 

the day and that most noticeable is the sheer simplicity of the design. One 
wonders whether an exhibition of Chippendale’s furniture would have been styled 
‘‘ modernist ”’ when the simpler term would have been enough and which Chippen- 
dale or Sheraton designs were suitable to the “‘ needs ” of the day ? The Chippendale 
rococo, the Sheraton Empire ? Neither of these great designers showed much respect 
for the principles of utility so ardently proclaimed nowadays : their great preoccupa- 
tion seems to have been the study of the latest fashions on the Continent and they 
naively followed each imported change, although their good sense enabled them to 
produce sober and sound designs when they had not got to please customers with 
showy taste. 

The actual furniture at Shoolbred’s merited a better form of publicity, for whatever 
its shortcomings, these were not the outcome of an excessive craze for novelty or 
modernity. The workmanship was excellent and I suspect that the English work- 
manship was better than the French : at any rate the drawers of the French bureau 
and chests squeaked and stuck, while those of the English pieces ran as though on 
ball-bearings. If anything, there may be too much anxious handiwork in this high- 
class furniture which might be cheapened in price without any lowering of quality, 
if a certain amount of mass production were introduced, the craftsman concentrating 
on those parts whose quality depended absolutely on the human touch. Popular 
mass-produced furniture is nowadays shoddy all through, but the “ artistic ” furni- 
ture is still perhaps too much infected with the preciousness of the arts and crafts 
tradition. Further, while the doctrine of the design and industries associations 
regarding fitness for purpose has helped to bring manufacturers to their senses 
(but oh ! those fit for purpose teapots !), its value has been negative and it is gradually 
becoming a hindrance to imaginative design. Design, of course, must never con- 
travene purpose, as it does in ostentatious furniture, but utility cannot determine 
the whole design. Were it to do so all chairbacks would be the same tilted concave 
slab of wood, rubber padded, and all church towers the same square pile, and Wren’s 
London spires would have varied only in height and fatness, an ugly crowd ! Nor is 
simplicity of design in itself a virtue. Modern furniture tends to a self-conscious 
simplicity because it is governed by doctrine rather than by taste. The puritanical 
narrowing down to mere fitness for purpose results in a perpetual repetition of box- 
like shapes, and all carving is dispensed with, the only relief allowed to the bare and 
indeed barren simplicity of the suitable structure being in the careful setting of the 
grain of the wood and the contrasting pattern of the exotic veneers used in great 
abundance. 

The finish given to the cabinet work and surfaces is exquisite, and in fact it seems that 
the desire for expression, which has been suppressed by the rigid doctrine of utility and 
simplicity, flowers rather feverishly in this perfection of finish and superabundance of 
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tare and exquisite veneers. On the whole it cannot be said that we possess designers of 
the breadth or fertility of invention of the great eighteenth century masters : neverthe- 
less I am sure that there is a growing demand for furniture and decorations expressive 
of the modern sensibility, and exhibitions such as those at Shoolbred’s, which are 
all too rare, perform a very valuable service in encouraging the new movement. 


PAINTINGS BY MARK GERTLER. Leicester Galleries. 


WOOD - ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS AND _ LITHO- 
GRAPHS BY GWEN RAVERAT. St. George’s Gallery. 


ik is a sign of merit in Mr. Gertler’s paintings that they are always impressive 
when collected together. Their defects may be none the less evident, but it becomes 
more difficult to overlook their real power and individuality. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Laura Knight, whose work was exhibited at the same time at the Leicester 
Galleries, scarcely passed the exacting test of a one-man show. She is a clever and 
self-confident technician, but lacks the cleverness of the populariser. 

The most striking feature of Mr. Gertler’s recent work is the colour. Mr. Gertler 
is always interested in real things, often in spite of his theoretical ambitions, and he 
is never a mere pattern maker : but his present approach to reality is, so to speak, 
through colour. The colour orchestration of these paintings is magnificent, producing 

the same kind of heightening of experience as a fresh and original piece of music. 
This emphasis on colour can be seen very clearly by a comparison with the earlier 
painting of the artist’s mother, in which the colouring is a subordinate feature. 
This is nevertheless one of the most complete and arresting pictures that Mr. Gertler 
has produced. It is only very occasionally that he creates a good portrait. In his 
other portraits and figure studies in the exhibition, there was little character and the 
life was wooden. Mr. Gertler’s pictures, in fact, are essentially still life studies. 
‘They may of course include qualities of the human figure, such as a splendid bust or a 
virile pair of legs, but the figures as a whole are not imaginatively conceived. For this 
reason, apart from the mere portraits in which the artist has had a genuine sympathy 
with the model, his most satisfying paintings are his still lives and studies in which 
the artist’s sensuous reactions occupy the whole field, and there is practically no 
description of character or mood or need of it. 

Mrs. Raverat, who is one of the most prominent and most popular members of 
the modern English school of wood-engravers, has held at the St. George’s Gallery 
a very full exhibition of her work, including lithographs, drawings and oil paintings 
as well as wood-engravings. The lithographs constitute an interesting experiment, 
but Mrs. Raverat does not seem to have quite decided what she wishes to say 
in this peculiar medium. On the other hand, her brush drawings seem to be 
spontaneous reactions from the hard work and restrictions of the wood-engravings. 
Mrs. Raverat has not stood still in her wood-engravings or remained satisfied with 
repeating old successes. Her present style is very different from, and more complex 
than, the broad process of the earlier work and there have intervened at least three 
other phases, including a temporary subjection to neoprimitivism. Among the recent 
work are some charming small scale illustrations to Hans Andersen, some slightly 
satirical character studies and, possibly most attractive of all, some street scenes 
and interiors which combine the earlier linear rhythm with an impressionist 


suggestion of tone and atmosphere. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


FLEMISH PAINTING BEFORE THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Sir PAuL LAMBOTTE. ‘The Studio Press. tos. 6d. 


FLEMISH ART: A CRITICAL SURVEY. By Rocer Fry. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 


OTH Mr. Fry’s and Sir Paul Lambotte’s volumes on Flemish Art had their 

origin in the famous exhibition held in London in 1926. Mr. Fry’s essay is an 
elaboration of the lecture which he gave so successfully at Queen’s Hall at the in- 
vitation of the Committee of the National Art Collections Fund. Dealing with differ- 
ent aspects, the two essays complement each other. Sir Paul Lambotte is concerned 
with the chronicle of the painters and the question of attributions, while Mr. Fry is 
exclusively concerned with the question of values, of esthetic appraisement. ‘There 
is one important difference in aim between the two writers. Sir Paul Lambotte offers 
a very lucid resumé of the results of modern scholarship, but he does not venture 
here upon new ground. Mr. Fry is engaged on a voyage of discovery applying, elucid- 
ating and rendering articulate his principles of criticism. Perhaps for this reason Mr. 
Fry’s essay is the more entertaining of the two, besides being the more contentious. 
The Studio volume is the better illustrated. 

Mr. Fry starts by questioning the appropriateness of the adjective ‘“‘ heavenly,” 
which was on many people’s lips after seeing the exhibition. Flemish art, he thinks, is 
characterised by its extreme earthliness. The Flemings liked to see in their paintings 
vivid reminiscences of the things of this life which they loved with a wholesome but 
uncritical appetite. Connected with this childlike literalness, according to Mr. Fry, 
is the incapacity of most Flemish artists to gain a vision of universal principles of form. 
Thus a portrait head by Lorenzo di Credi is superior to one by Rogier Van der 
Weyden by virtue of its generalised vision, its wider co-ordination of the planes. 
While Jan Van Eyck is no exception to this rule and is not more than a marvellous 
reporter, insensitive to plastic continuity, Hubert Van Eyck is of another mould. 
He was gifted with an extraordinary intensity of imaginative feeling and showed a 
great grasp of the principles of formal design. Rogier Van der Weyden accepted the 
idiom of the Van Eycks without enriching it. Nor did his contemporaries add any- 
thing to the expressive possibilities of the pictorial idiom. A minor personality, 
Petrus Christus, alone of the artists of his time, grasped something of Hubert Van 
Eyck’s power of visualising colours in a credible space, which implies also a sense of 
colour as a plastic function. Breughel’s designs are the outcome of a moral and psycho- 
logical not of a visual inspiration. Rubens, on the other hand, sums up technically the 
whole tradition of European art, although he never reaches the highest summits of 
imaginative truth. 

Mr. Fry states his views courageously, eloquently and clearly, and he always 
commands and merits attention. Yet he tends sometimes to throw out high-sounding 
phrases without explaining exactly what is meant by them. What, for instance, 
are those “highest summits of imaginative truth’? which Rubens failed to 
reach? Isn’t_ there something “ psychological” about such a conception? 
And what are those “‘ universal aspects of form ” to which the Flemings were indifferent? 
Perhaps ithe answer is contained in the eulogy of Brouwer’s “ broad simplicity of 
contour.” This is a simple formula which the veriest dunce can employ without using 
any artistic wit at all. 


HOWARD HANNAY- 
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ARCHITECTURE 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
AND THE PROPOSED SACRISTRY 


ATELY I received for review a copy of Mr. J. G. Noppen’s Guide to the 
Mediaeval Art of Westminster Abbey (Harrison. 1s. 6d.). Reference to it 
here seems appropriate now that the question, whether the proposed 
Sacristry is a desirable addition to that building or not, is being generally 

discussed. Those who do not well know the Abbey Church and the monastic build- 
ings adjoining and who have not time to read the more important books on them 
could not do better than purchase this cheap and short work and read it through. 
They will do so with enjoyment. Others who have more time should read, if they 
have not already done so, the two books by Professor Lethaby : Westminster Abbey 
and the King’s Craftsmen and Westminster Abbey Re-examined. They should also 
procure Professor Westlake’s great work, The Church of St. Peter at Westminster, 
and the volume devoted to the Abbey—The Inventory—issued by the Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments. Of these, the books by Professor Lethaby reveal 
most clearly the grace and greatness of this building. Reading them we gradually 
forget to think of the Abbey as the National Mausoleum, or as the Church which 
has seen the crowning of so many Kings and Queens, and come to know it as a single 
work of art, a work with deep meaning, the interpretation of a keenly felt desire made 
nobly and completely real with a singleness of purpose that has made “‘ one 
harmonious whole ” of the multiple products of many workmen, each a super- 
lative master in his individual art. The building in this sense fixes the imagination 
and commands love. This realised, the pages of the Inventory with the listed facts 
and well-chosen photographs mean much more than they would otherwise, and the 
little guide by Mr. Noppen gives us then as full a sense of the beauty of the building 
as the author of that book had in his mind when he wrote. The opening sentence of 
this guide is as follows : : 

The Church of St. Peter at Westminster, fresh from the hands of the matchless crafts- 
men who created it, was a complete work of art, wrought, carved, coloured and glazed 
into one harmonious whole. The building was illuminated with the story of the faith 
it embodied, and designed to meet the requirements of the ceremonial worship then in 
vogue. Beautiful it was, as man could make it, full of sculptures, paintings, glass, iron 
and woodwork made by masters of the very highest skill. 


It is then to such a building as this that it is proposed to add a sacristry. It is our 
first instinct to regret the proposal and to bid the Dean and Chapter make their use 
of the Church fit the building, and not attempt to make the building fit it. I believe 
this instinct is right as I shall attempt to show in the following sentences. Let us 
then clear our minds and consider the question. The facts are these : bey 

The Dean and Chapter have power to add to, or alter, the Abbey buildings as 
seems good to them. It even appears that the Dean alone holds control over the fabric. 
The nation certainly has an interest in this building though it has no legal way in 
which it can assert its wishes in regard to it. With a few exceptions, successive Deans 
and Chapters have satisfied the public in their care of the building. The Dean may 
hold the appointment for a few or for many years, and with each Dean the policy may 


completely alter. 
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The Ancient Monuments Act, 1913, section 15 (3), orders that “ The Ancient 
Monuments Board may, if so requested by the owner of an ancient monument, give 
advice, with reference to the treatment thereof.” But the official definition of an 
Ancient Monument “ includes any structure other than an ecclesiastical building. 
This may preclude that Board from giving its advice even if it were asked to do so. 

The Dean and Chapter are by custom advised by a surveyor, who for the last 
twenty-two years has been Professor W. R. Lethaby. During his time it has been the 
custom, and a very excellent custom it is, that the surveyor should make no designs 
for new work nor control any work but such as affects the maintenance of the fabric. 
But he advises the Dean and Chapter as to the effect new work will have on the 
fabric or on the historic significance of the buildings. It is not known what advice 
the present surveyor has given in regard to the proposed sacristry building, though 
the following words taken from Westminster Abbey Re-examined show, as Mr. Noppen 
has pointed out, what his advice is likely to have been: ‘‘ The systematic cleaning 
of the structure and monuments, which has been referred to several times, has given 
me more pleasure during my little term than almost anything else. The one greater 
pleasure is the new work I have not done on the ancient Church.” 

I think that no reasonable person would oppose making additions that are indeed 
necessary, and I think that these people would balance the need for additions with the 
interference caused to the building by its fulfilment, allowing weight to the dislike 
of interference equal to the historic and aesthetic values which are involved. With 
these whom we may call “ the people of sane vision,” the question of necessity is the 
turning point. It is not enough that that should be claimed: it must be proved ; let 
us see if this can be done. 

When a thing is a necessity it means that a man or a machine cannot get on without 
it. Steering gear is a necessity to a motor car. Food is a necessity to man. A priest 
is a necessity for services of the Church of England. A screen or even a pulpit are but 
conveniences in the conduct of services. The services of the Abbey can be conducted 
without the new Sacristry. They have been in the past and are now being so con- 
ducted. The new Sacristry is therefore not a necessity. Everyone would agree with 
the Westminster authorities that such a building would be a convenience. Con- 
venience in the conduct of the services of a church is rightly the aim of those whose 
duty it is to conduct them, but there are degrees in convenience. Those who live 
in old houses which they admire either for their age, for their beauty or for the reason 
that they have been long connected with a family, are willing gladly to accept certain 
inconveniences so that these qualities may be continued unchanged. They balance 
intelligent pleasure in beauty, in antiquity or tradition against convenience and 
often decide in the interests of the former. But these owners of old houses are less 
guardians of these buildings on behalf of the public than are the officers who serve 
the Abbey. Do the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey hold the Abbey merely 
as a building in which the services of the Church may be conducted or do they also hold 
it as a work of art—perhaps the noblest in England—which adds dignity and impor- 
tance to the services that are conducted there, a building also in which they recognise 
that every Englishman, whether a member of the National Church or not, has interest? 
Iam sure that it is held in the latter sense and not the first. I am sure that 
the guardians of the Abbey, like the owners of old houses, are content to suffer 
some inconvenience in the use of the building which is due to its value in the eyes 
of the nation. We know they do so ; for the constant procession of sight-seers pass- 
ing through the building must be more inconvenient than is the want of a sacristry. 
But the inconvenience caused by the want of a sacristry can be sufficiently overcome 
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by arranging for one on another site or, if no other single site,is big enough, by having 
two sacristries. Examined in this way, I think that “the people of sane vision’’ will 
agree that the sacristry should not be built on the north side of the church as is at 
present proposed. 

There are those who plead that the addition should not be made because by 
making it we shall interfere with the historic integrity of the Abbey, and there are 
others who answer that it is as well to add pages to history as to leave the book 
complete at the end of any chosen chapter. It may be mere academic argument to 
remind the latter that it is as much historical to have no new incidents to relate as it 
is to tell the evidence of fevered activity. We can no more avoid making history 
than we can avoid death, for that record is written as much in the silences of 
time and space as is the tale of busy human doings. 

There is yet another matter hotly disputed among us which relates or may be 
related to such concrete questions as the one under debate. Some contend that 
architecture to-day grows so differently from that which the Middle Ages produced, 
that it should not be allowed to trespass on a building which represents the desires 
of another civilization in such nice balance as does Westminster Abbey. I am of 
this group but I am not blind to the claims of the other party. These claim, without 
any overstatement, that we can build as strongly as ever, that we have the advantage 
of the men of old, for we are more learned than they in the history of the art, and also 
that we have more knowledge of science whereby we can, when we will, assemble 
our materials so that they shall resist decay more successfully than ever before. 
The fact is we are a little bewildered by our knowledge, indeed we are less certain 
of what should be done because of it ; we are confused for want of a single tradition. 
I do not say that we do worse or better than has been done. If we do worse it is 
because we have not digested our speedily acquired knowledge, and so produce 
works which lay emphasis either upon the outward form of styles, upon use, upon 
science or upon economy—and economy most often is to us a mean withholding 
of the full pleasure of action. Very seldom do buildings rise to-day wherein the human 
aspirations are so nicely stressed and balanced to our purpose as they were 
when Westminster Abbey was built. It is because of this that our aesthetic sense is 
offended. That sense may, as many assert, be dulled in these days, but it is not dead. 

Let me turn then to the question at issue, namely, should we rule that Westminster 
Abbey must be kept inviolate from new building? My answer to that is Yes, at 
least while we are so uncertain of our powers to add to it fittingly ; and this answer 
is made because we know the building is lovely and because we know that the necessity 
for additions does not yet exist. It is not as though this were the only place where 
we may exercise our ability to build beautifully and completely. We have 
opportunity to do that elsewhere. There are new bridges to be built, new streets 
with shops and warehouses, new railway stations and new churches. Before we 
risk offending the instinct for beauty by violating an existing achievement, let us 
make sure that architecture is well served elsewhere. I do not hold that any building 
yet made by man should be so divorced from life that it must never be altered or 
added to—but I do hold that it is false reasoning to act in the reverse way and to 
believe that unless changes are made that a work has become stagnant and is lifeless. 
Look at the Abbey and you will see that this is not so. The time has not yet come 
when we can confidently add to ancient buildings that are so noble. At present only 


vital necessity should have power to order that we do so. Serer 
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FICTION 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. By Rose Macautay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
WAR AMONG LADIES. By ELEANor Scott. Benn. 7s. 
THE ETERNAL MOMENT. By E. M. Forster. Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s. 


ASHENDEN OR THE BRITISH AGENT. By Somerset MaucuaM. Heine- 
man. 7s. 6d. 


THE ISLAND OF CAPTAIN SPARROW. By S. FowLer Wricut. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


THE MISSING PARTNERS. By Henry Wane. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


if is always a little astonishing that Miss Macaulay can write so agreeably about 
people so disagreeable without ever appearing to discover how disagreeable they 
are. In the whole of this bright and rippling book there are a couple of children with 
whom one could have an hour’s conversation without suffering a feeling of distaste, 
but that is all. Miss Macaulay is at her best with the girl Cary and Cary is at her best 
with the burglars : 


Cary (it was often the poor child’s fate) was awakened from sleep in the small hours 
by burglars in the house. Usually on these occasions, after a period of lying tremulous, 
listening to jemmies in action, stealthy footsteps creeping upstairs and down, furtive hands 
trying at doors, swag being dropped on floors with muffled thuds, fearful imprecations 
being quite smothered, and the other little sounds incidental to burglar life, she would, 
against her will, fall asleep again, lulled by the thought of her parents and Raymond, who 
would surely, when it should become necessary, take notice of these noises and send for 
the police. 

. . . . But really the burglars to-night were disturbing. Cary, lying tense and trembling 
in her bed, had never heard them so bad before. Burglars, like weather, varied from night 
to night. On this Friday night of late February, both the fog and the burglars were bad. 
“ Burglars bad to-night, miss,’”—did the people in shops and streets who told you what 
the weather was like also ever comment on the burglars ? Anyhow, they were bad to- 
night, terribly bad. Along the passage they crept, and up and down the stairs, creaking, 
stopping to listen, creaking again, whispering, dropping jemmies, revolvers, and silver 
with muffled thuds, dragging sacks of swag about the floor. 


There was a burglary in the house, and it is an instance of Miss Macaulay’s adroitness 
in plot-construction. In this and in the companion gift of decorating the joints of her 
plot with such passages as that which I have quoted she deserves to be compared 
with no less a master than Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. But the story of her detestable 
Daisy-Daphne and Daisy-Daphne’s scarcely less detestable Raymond is not to be 
taken seriously from the angle of view from which she takes it. Daisy, who is thirty 
years old, illegitimate, with a vulgar mother, a vulgar stepfather, vulgar half-brothers 
and sisters and some streaks of vulgarity in herself, creates another personality whom 
she calls Daphne, cultivated, smart, well-connected, and no more than twenty-five. 
It is Daphne who lies herself into the way of the scientific Raymond and he, having 
apparently a circulatory system rather like those of the marine creatures he studies, 
turns in disgust from Daisy when chance unmasks her. As a study of thoroughly 
disagreeable people, this might, though trying to the credulity, succeed in justifying 
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itself. But as a study of normally well-intentioned people, unfortunately caught in 
one of life’s traps, it simply will not do. And this, to judge from Miss Macaulay’s 
manner of narration, no less than from her introductory mottoes, is what she has 
intended. 

Miss Eleanor Scott’s book is frankly about normally well-intentioned people whom 
circumstances have turned into something very different. Her subject is a High 
School for girls—a school which the weakness of the headmistress and the incom- 
petence of one of the assistant-mistresses have brought into a position of great 
misery and danger. Miss Cullen can neither keep order nor teach French, which 
is her subject, and, therefore, all the pupils, failing in this one item, fail in the whole 
examination and the school is condemned in the eyes of the authorities. (I take it 
that Miss Scott is accurate in this extraordinary assertion, which should be recom- 
mended to the notice of the Board of Education.) Besley High School is approaching 
the point when it will be closed and all the mistresses will be thrown out of work with 
little chance of obtaining more, and no pensions. On the other hand, Miss Cullen, 
if she resigns, will be penniless. The result is an increasingly bitter struggle for life 
in which every hand is against Miss Cullen and her hand against everyone else, with 
a consequent degradation of character in all concerned. What calls for commendation 
in this unpleasant little story is Miss Scott’s remarkable fairness, though the tempta- 
tions to malevolence must have been strong. She does to be sure present two 
Inspectors of Schools in the shape of demons from the lowest pit, but perhaps she 
never came closely enough into contact with their prototypes to discover that soul 
of goodness in things evil which probably exists even in Inspectors of Schools. 
Elsewhere she holds the balance with praiseworthy evenness. Her persons, good 
and bad, weak and strong, wise and foolish, live and degenerate as their circumstances 
bid, always understandably, always even excusably. The story leaves one feeling 
distinctly depressed, but it holds the attention throughout with an undeniable, if 
painful, competence. é iss 

The best thing in Mr. Forster’s new collection of short stories is The Story of the 
Siren which was praised elsewhere in these pages sufficiently recently and sufficiently 
copiously to make further panegyric now almost unnecessary. I must, however, 
reiterate my opinion that it is a mysteriously lovely thing. Of the others, the most 
ambitious is The Machine Stops, which takes up nearly a third of the whole book. 
It has been said that the earlier Mr. Wells need not have been ashamed to sign it, 
an opinion with which I am afraid I must disagree. It describes a future in which 
mankind has withdrawn under the surface of the earth where they live in cells from 
which they hardly ever stir, getting all they require, food, attention, entertainment 
and the rest by the operations of ‘‘ the Machine,” which governs the whole world : 

By these days it was a demerit to be muscular. Each infant was examined at birth, and 
all who promised undue strength were destroyed. Humanitarians may protest, but it 
would have been no true kindness to let an athlete live ; he would never have been happy 
in that state of life to which the Machine had called him ; he would have yearned for trees 
to climb, rivers to bathe in, meadows and hills against which he might measure his body. 

Man must be adapted to his surroundings, must he not ? In the dawn of the world our 

weakly must be exposed on Mount Taygetus, in its twilight our strong will suffer eutha- 

nasia, that the Machine may progress, that the Machine may progress, that the Machine 


may progress eternally. 


Now the object of this sort of writing is to exaggerate in a significant manner, 

satirical or other, some observable contemporary tendency. Mr. Wells did this and 

produced books that were not only exciting stories but also illuminating comments 
fe) 
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on our civilisation. But what tendency is it that Mr. Forster seeks here to follow to its 
monitory logical conclusion ? Advancing civilisation and increasing leisure are 
visibly producing now such a cult of physical strength and fitness as has not been 
seen in the world since the highest days of the Greeks. Feeble satire is always the 
result of a failure to observe closely the thing satirised and this story, interesting and 
amusing as it is in some of its details, cannot be described otherwise than as feeble. 
The second-best piece in the collection is an agreeable fantasy in which Napoleon 
observes from-the other world (a place of which Mr. Forster is very fond) the attempts 
of unwilling schoolgirls, under the direction of an enthusiastic mistress, to celebrate 
his memory. But I think that, as a rule, Mr. Forster requires more time and room 
than the short story allows him. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham makes me think of the old division between jokes that are 
funny only because they are true and jokes which would be funny anyway. Much 
of his book would not be interesting if it had been invented. Much of it is incon- 
clusively enigmatic, which is something no story ever should be. But there is about 
the whole surprising work an atmosphere of truth and it is not hard to see that it was 
necessary, as well as convenient, to present it in the guise of fiction. For my part, 
I prefer those parts of it which would have been interesting anyway. Mr. Maugham 
has never done anything better in this particular style than his final episode which 
takes the British Agent by way of Vladivostok to revolutionary Russia. In this there 
are two characters, a Russian woman and an American man, of whom any novelist 
might be proud. The woman drives away her lover by insisting that he shall eat 
scrambled eggs for breakfast every day for a week. The man spends the whole long 
journey from Vladivostok to Petrograd in obedience to his principle that ‘‘ man is 
a social animal and he exercises the highest part of his nature when he takes part in 
social intercourse.” The two are united at the end in that sort of ironic and pathetic 
tragedy of which Mr. Maugham is a master. 

Mr. Fowler Wright’s last book, Deluge, attracted considerable notice everywhere 
and was warmly praised here. This successor is rather disappointing. It concerns 
an unknown island in the Pacific, where three races exist side by side. One is des- 
cended from a crew of pirates, another is of mysterious antiquity and civilisation. 
The third, so little human as to serve as acceptable food for the first, displays, with 
hooves and horns, all the characteristics of the classical satyr. Mr. Wright has an 
unfortunate tendency to leave important loose ends unexplained against a possible 
sequel. He is now committed to a sequel to each of his preceding novels and now he 
here promises another—or so I interpret what is said of the visitors to the Temple of 
Gir, that “ they saw many strange and some inexplicable things, which must be left 
untold—or at least on this occasion.”” When that book appears, I hope that it will 
contain some further explanation both of the satyrs and of the intelligent, agricultural 
birds. Mr. Wright ought to realise that a thing which would, in fact, be inexplicable 
to his characters should not, merely for that reason, be left unexplained to his readers. 
But he has a vigour of invention which makes him always readable. He too has been 
compared to Mr. H. G. Wells, but I should prefer to regard him as a less extravagant 
successor to that peculiar master, Mr. M. P. Shiel. 

In The Missing Partners, Mr. Henry Wade worthily 
story, The Verdict of You All. I do not think it should 
that ought to be praise enough for any man. 


follows up his earlier detective 
be necessary to say any more : 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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THE PLAYS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER: An attempt to determine 


their respective shares and the shares of others. By E. H. C. Ourpuant. Oxford 
University Press. 23s. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MYSTERY. By Gerorce Connes, Professor of English 


Literature at the University of Dijon. Abridged and translated by a Member of the 
Shakespeare Fellowship. Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


SOME NEW LIGHT ON CHAUCER. Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute. 
By JoHN Matruews Man ty. Bell. 7s. 6d. 


ARTHUR OF BRITAIN. By E. K. Cuampers. Sidgwick & Jackson. ros. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH AND OTHER ESSAYS. By James Row ey, formerly Professor 
of History & Literature at University College, Bristol. J. W. Arrowsmith. 35. 6b. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF EDWARD MOORE. By Joun Homer Caskey. 
(Yale Studies in English, No. LXXXV) Oxford University Press. 85. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ITS FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1300-1800. By 
LaurigE Macnus. Kegan Paul. gs. 


MANY MINDS. By Maurice Hutton. Hodder & Stoughton. ros. 6d. 


~MORE WORDS ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Ernest WEEKLEY. 
John Murray. 5s 


HERE is real reading in Mr. Oliphant’s account of the authorship of the 

Beaumont and Fletcher plays which is perhaps more than we have any right to 
expect. One looks to find in books of the sort a weight of scholarship grinding 
the spontaneity out of little quoted phrases, and of course that is the general situation 
here. Collaborators are not broken apart without some ruffling of their individual 
fancies. All the same, Mr. Oliphant obviously loves the materials of his scholarship 
and there is a delicacy about the confidence and necessary ponderousness of his touch 
which recalls nothing so much as those steam-hammers, lovingly shown off at 
foundries, which break the glass of a watch without stopping it. He has found it 
necessary to examine minutely some seventy plays, yet all this concentration on a 
narrow field has not altered his perspectives by an inch. Unlike so many of his fellow- 
workers he has no pet spectacular discovery and, unlike nearly all of them, he seems 
to prefer to agree with current opinion rather than not. Indeed, things stay much as 
they were before Mr. Oliphant’s researches, only now they are more so. The book 
begins by clearing the air with a valuable series of miniature essays on the quality of 
the acknowledged work of the fifteen possible collaborators and interpolators. In 
these there is no great play made with the feminine endings, run-ons, knowledge of 
Italy, and the like familiar weapons of the learned, although there is an exciting list 
of Ben Jonson’s favourite oaths They are good straight literary criticism of a kind 
comparable with Swinburne’s and very much more succinctly put. In addition they 
are entirely without antiquated reverence, and for that very reason it 1s good to find 
a most unusual reticence in the essay on ‘‘ The Tokens of Shakespeare. Indeed 
Mr. Oliphant claims to have found no especial Shakespearean hall-mark except a 
mastery of word and a condensation of idea ! But he lets himself go on many of the 
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other people, and some of his intuitions about contrivances and managements which 
the less masterly or more hurried playwrights probably proposed to themselves as 
they wrote and forgot in the middle, or entrusted to a collaborator who forgot, have a 
quite unverifiable but quite convincing ring. As the real business of the book begins 
and the plots are unthickened and unravelled, little of the literary critic departs from 
his style when the philologist old-school, that indispensible villain of the attributive 
research, enters in. When Mr. Oliphant is seen to refer to such things as claiming 
certain ‘ do ’ and“ did ’ passages for Beaumont,” he usually turns out to be accepting 
some predecessor’s idiom in order to confute him. ; ee 

Fossil remains of many investigations of the same species, but infinitely rudi- 
mentary, decorate the pages of Professor Connes like museum-pieces while he 
explains them with the air of a mildly ironical curator. One had forgotten that 
so many alternatives had been proposed to the man Shakepeare ; which provokes 
the meditation that since it must have been in great part the humour of the situation 
which attracted Professor Connes to this summary, it is a pity that the English 
editor should have chosen to omit a chapter on “ The English Homer.’’ In his 
own person Professor Connes appears to be a disciple of that scholar (referred to, and 
I believe created, by the late Robert Barr) who held that the notorious plays were 
written, if not by Shakespeare, then by somebody else of the same name. In fact he 
is unquiet but conservative. The translation is inelegant at times although it seems 
to be always adequate. I have not compared editions, but am not prepared to be- 
lieve all the banded resources of the French language to be capable of a sentence 
quite so angular as : 


I am sorry to have to state my opinion that so far as | am concerned I do not think that by 
this method anything can be proved as regards the identity of the author. 


Some New Light on Chaucer is as entertaining as a detective novel. Mr. Manly 
proves that the red herring which has been drawn by many dusty but willing hands 
across the evidence which seemed to show that Chaucer was educated in the Inner 
Temple ought never to have been allowed in court. This puts final discredit on 
the never very satisfactory view that Chaucer received his appointments and was 
sent on his embassies as tokens of the esteem occasioned by his verse. After having 
done so much to everybody’s satisfaction, Mr. Manly goes on not only to contend 
that the Canterbury pilgrims were real individuals, but actually to identify some of 
them very plausibly. Even if one does not see eye to eye with him always here, as 
he disarmingly foreshadows in his preface may be the case, still this part of the 
book beats cross-word puzzling as an analytical exercise. For example, he has found 
that the Host speaks of his wife by name, a fact which has been missed by every 
editor so far. 

Sir Edmund Chambers has forsaken the drama and its spacious days and passed on 
to times remoter and even more diffuse. He seeks the essential King Arthur and does 
not find him, but proposes no substitute, not even ruined Celtic gods. His scholar- 
ship is lightly borne, with its latinity decently packed away in an appendix, 
but I imagine that nothing has ever been said about Arthur that is not somewhere 
touched on in the 250 pages of text. There is a high and poetical enthusiasm about 
the book which takes us through it, too, with all the zest of a man-hunt, but we end 
with the feeling that we have been questing a spirit. Nevertheless it is equally 
obvious that Sir Edmund has not succeeded in convincing himself that Arthur had not 
a local habitation and has not still a grave whose locality might not be beyond all con- 
jecture. The tomb at Glastonbury, opened by order of Edward I, was of course a fake. 
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Comparatively unexciting, but excellent in their academic ways, are the late Mr. 
Rowley’s essays on Wordsworth, Bacon and Burke, and Mr. Caskey’s Edward Moore. 
Mr. Rowley’s essays have now been collected, twenty years after his death, by old 
pupils whose imaginations he fired. Though there is little but exposition in the book, 
it has still enough of the glow of a great love of letters in it to explain very suffici- 
ently why they do this. Mr. Caskey admirably counterbalances the one or two careful 
German treatises on the subject with an echt-Englisch biography and estimate of not 
the least interesting of our eighteenth-century dramatists. It is hard to recommend 
Moore whole-heartedly. But, after all, The Gamester was in its day translated into 
nearly as many languages as Man and Superman and certainly had a wider influence 
on Continental writers. 

Mr. Maurice Hutton, who should be remembered for his inspiriting book The 
Greek Point of View, has been going forth on Fridays from the University of Toronto 
“to deliver popular lectures in the various cities, towns and villages of 
Ontario,” and Many Minds is the outcome of these peripatetics. It makes one wonder 
if the modern Grecian ought to allow himself to talk down. The real one might, of 
course, and did, but then he had not so far down to talk. Mr. Hutton’s efforts to 
be generally intelligible and agreeable have brought him to this kind of thing : 

Bacon had a splendid gift for phrase-making. Neither Lord Beaconsfield nor Matthew 

Arnold had it more ; and he had a marvellous knack for analogies ; and he had a wonderful 

command of the greatest monuments of literature—the Bible and Classical Mythology. 


which is not only a horrid sentence, but one which may well have started the earnest 
note-taker on half-a-dozen false scents. Curiously enough, Mr. Hutton is best on the 
Roman spirit in this book. His article on Kipling is as clear-sighted as any I have read. 

Mr. Laurie Magnus compiled a valuable dictionary of European literature last year, 
and for good and ill something of the lexicographer clings about him yet. He confuses 
his well-conceived account of the literary give and take between England and the 
Continent with a great deal of irrelevant detail and an irritating superfluity of simple 
explanation. It is as if he could not guess which public he was to find himself address- 
ing and so rigged up an elementary study of English literature to run concurrently 
with his major thesis. On the other hand, his summings-up are terse and sound and 
he has a phrase for everybody from Wincklemann to Edward Moore and an eye 
for the incidents which may explain or sum up whole tendencies. For instance, 
his chief use for Shakespeare in this book is that he stood out for us unconsciously 
against the Machiavellian influence which Marlowe was for smuggling into English. 

Mr. Weekley continues his disquisitions on words, and his latest book which deals 
exclusively with compound-words (not forgetting “ beef-eater”’ which he says 
means “ eater of beef,” thus confounding everybody) is up to sample. Philologists 
have always had roving minds. Mr. Weekley’s roves as far as Monboddo’s and Mul- 
ler’s, if not so far as the fancies of the brothers Grimm, but it always scrupulously 
takes a word with it on its travels. Thus Mr. Weekley indulges his mind, and gives us 
our instruction without wasting space, which makes him the kind of writer that used 
to be called a stylist. There is only one man alive who writes in anything like the same 
way, and that is Mr. George Saintsbury, for the same reasons, when he is composing 


footnote. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN WEBSTER. Edited by F. L. Lucas. 
Chatto and Windus. Four Volumes. 18s. each. 


EBSTER will never be the favourite of many, but that is an odd reason 

for maintaining that he should have no adherents. To point out, as his 
detractors do, that he wrote only two plays of any merit, and then to proceed, after a 
rapid discovering of the apparent inconsistencies in those two and an easy neglect 
of the deep poetry within them, to say that it is a pity he wrote even as little as he did, 
has the manner but not the matter of criticism. But with Mr. Lucas’ edition the 
matter should rest. He is a passionate advocate, and though, in his General Intro- 
duction, he states the case for Webster more with evidence than explanation, his is 
an edition that has no rivals in the past and can have but superfluous companions in 
the future. 

Webster is not a community writer. He reaches further than the mass feelings 
which, here and there, it is fashionable at the moment to call the fundamental emo- 
tions. This removes him from the ranks of the major poets, who are large enough 
to embrace most that all types want. But then it is a change, sometimes, to have 
depth instead of width, and, again, we do not read poets solely in order to fix them -in 
ranks, award them stripes and move them in drill like soldiers: and are not the 
fundamental emotions at least as often as they are fundamental, those simply by 
which the majority of us find it convenient to regulate our lives? Out of all the 
layers of our consciousness which are we to take as the final, fundamental one ? 
Does it not depend on the degree of development (or I am willing to say, distortion) 
we have individually reached ? So that whatever people say about Webster, and 
they do say it, till his work is surrounded by “a general mist of error,” as Mr. 
Lucas amusingly takes care to point out, whatever they say does not matter while 
he is there, almost alone among Elizabethans in not being preoccupied with 
dressing up elaborate trifles. 

Webster reaches far down into the layers of our consciousness, and it is a dangerous 
gift, for it may be so far down that though it stirs no ripple on the surface, it may 
cause many to feel just the rocking of the boat. It is easy in those regions to go astray 
as even Mr. Lucas admits when he writes quietly of ‘‘ one of the parables Webster is 
peculiarly fond of inserting, not always with great relevance”? (The White Devil, 
Il., 1, 331 ff.), and in a note to The Duchess of Malfi of “‘one of those general gnomic 
passages to which Webster, like Euripides, is too prone to sacrifice strict dramatic 
relevance.” It is a gift, or a method, that fails like others. But when it succeeds, 
how it succeeds ! It succeeds like no other, then. He is a lonely author, and in our 
own moments of loneliness we turn to him, which is to say that we turn to him more 
and more often. We find in his poetry that same troubling gift of detachment, of 
finding one’s self left outside the main current of even a most personal event, and 
marvelling at it ; that same analysis with which we are so familiar, which is indeed 
our own familiar, that few authors of any time can lay. Yet it is more than analysis 
when the Duchess catches at herself in her passion with 


Go, go brag 
You have left me heartless ; 


or can feel, and find words for, and then say 


I stand 
As if a mine beneath my feet 
Were ready to be blown up. 
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It is more than analysis, as it is more than just slick Elizabethan intuition, when 
Vittoria can suddenly be sufficiently outside her own case to cry : 


Ay, ay, your good heart gathers like a snowball 
Now the affection’s cold, 


and thus use her tears to petrify into a truth that cuts like a diamond across the glass 
our own troubled minds only make misty, trying to know what it is we are feeling 
when something too terrible to happen takes place before our eyes, and we see it is 
happening to us. Webster gets through to our subconscious, or if you prefer it, 
to the depths of our being. When he does that, he is more than a bigger Beddoes, 
a sublimated Saint-Saéns. The skeletons he makes dance, and the spirits he calls 
up, are not dead things brought merely from a graveyard : the skeletons are brought 
up from ourselves, we are the tombs in which he digs, and it is our spirtis that are 
let free when the fires of his verse arise. Webster’s plays glisten with blood no less 
(though surely not more) than those of his contemporaries and predecessors, but 
the effects they produce are more far-reaching and subtle than is usual, even in 
“ major ” Elizabethan drama. So the physical horrors either do not matter so much 
since it was for the reactions they caused that Webster employed them, the body 
being poisoned only after and more speedily than the mind, or they are something 
more than horrors of the kind of Titus Andronicus, because they have the spirit of 
tragedy in them. 

Mr. Lucas points out that the scene in Malfi with the dead hand and the mock 
corpses recalls the pretended execution of Philoclea and Pamela in Arcadia—‘ with 
the difference, however, that Sidney’s attempts to be terrifying are painfully 
ineffective.” Nor would any author wishing simply to nauseate, or possessed of an 
uncontrolled morbidity, depart from the habit of regarding madmen as objects of 
amusement. It is the excellence of this edition, making the work Webster edited by 
Lucas and not Lucas’s edition of Webster, that has made me dwell at perhaps unfair 
length on these reasons for retorting to those who grudgingly admit that Webster 
does, occasionally, come near Shakespeare in the less worthy moments of his latest 
and loosest plays, that, on the other hand, there are moments when Shakespeare is 
positively Websterian. It can all be said by saying that Webster increases our 
consciousness. And he matters as something more than a literary curiosity, whose 
blank verse only interests because it foreshadows the desiccated prose of Massinger 
(I have heard that said), because he “‘ gives us increased vitality and a more passionate. 
sense of life and power for living.”” Those words are Miss Sitwell’s, and she says 
that is the aim of the new poets. It is certainly the achievement of Webster, and it 
keeps him new to us. ; 

This is what Mr. Lucas felt, and it is evident that he felt it, for he says that 

The implied strikes always so much deeper than the said. For it seems to the hearer 

who ge wrestle for its full Seancine, as if the thought were half his own. Indeed, 

it becomes so. 


And he says, too, that Webster’s claim to greatness is “ not merely his people, it 
_is the atmosphere he makes them breathe.” But this is as far as he goes towards re- 
vealing what it is the poet does to us. “ The implied strikes always so much deeper 
than the said.”’ For the rest he contents himself and us with an extremely valuable 
picture of the atmosphere that Webster himself had to breathe, in the time of the 
ageing Renaissance, and the facts about the poet to which he gives most attention 
are his atmosphere (which is a covert reference to the subconscious effect) his courage, 
his economy—which is demonstrated by a masterly analysis of the opening of The 
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White Devil—and his ‘“‘ power of passionate imagining, an energy which seems to 
make his words quiver as in the air above a furnace.” He lays great stress, too, on 
the love of the hard, concrete image that was so noticeable a feature of Webster, and 
which in other poets is taken to be a sign of spiritual health. Mr. Lucas finds perhaps 
a greater worth than some will in Webster’s courage. It is his cardinal virtue, phrases 
like “ the magnificence of despair,”’and the “‘ lack of value in everything save death 45 
are constantly recurring. They, it is true, lend atmosphere to the introduction, but 
a later generation may be pardoned for thinking that Mr. Lucas thoroughly enjcys 
his despair. We, who may not so wholeheartedly transfer all our belief to despair, 
must perforce do without the magnificence, and wonder why death itself should 
have so disproportionate a significance. But Mr. Lucas believes firmly in agnosti- 
cism, and as he makes this clear, it need not stand in the way. 

The edition is in four volumes, of which the first two contain the General Intro- 
duction, Bibliography, a brief Life, examination of Webster’s imitation and borrow- 
ing, and texts and commentaries of The White Devil, The Duchess of Malfi and 
The Devil’s Law Case. Volumes 3 and 4 contain the remaining acknowledged plays 
and poetry, the Characters, and the two doubtful plays of Anything for a Quiet Life 
and The Fair Maid of the Inn. It will be seen therefore that the publishers have 
generously made it possible to buy the most important of Webster’s and Mr. Lucas’s 
works for half the price of the whole set. Anyone, however, who glances at the 
first two volumes will surely, unless he is so poor that he ought to put such things as 
a complete Webster out of his head, buy the whole set ; if not out of admiration for 
the author, and that might be more extreme than real, then certainly out of admiration 
for the editor and for the courtesy of the publisher, a kind of beau geste to those who 
made the work possible. 

I know of no edition of any work where the notes are so exhaustive, so informative 
and, chose étrange, so entertaining. Mr. Lucas is not one of those who let learning 
sit too heavily upon them. That is to say, he never lets it be seen that he feels the 
weight, but it must be there and is perhaps the reason for his despair. He has a wit 
ruled by taste, and a scholar’s mind kept fresh by a sense of humour. He explains in 
his notes and in his separate introductions to the plays, things that other men have not 
bothered about; his interpretation of the word ‘“‘ lenative,”’ for instance, is an 
admirable piece of research. He shows the real meanings of words which others have 
not gone into sufficiently to understand, as in the significance of “ to carve,” and 
there seems no bird, plant or fable to which Webster refers that has not been tracked 
down, and had fixed to it a list of all the other occasions when it has been used. 
Allusions so slight as to seem but tricks of phrase, such as “‘ the Helvetian translation ” 
of the Madmens’ Masque, have restored to them the wealth of their historical 
association, and it must gratefully be said that the editor does not shrink from 
elucidating the many gross indecencies with which these plays, like most in the 
golden age of our drama, abound. In short, though they have every possible 
bearing on the plays that produce them, these notes are a thing by themselves, and 
as Sir Thomas Browne used the Norfolk urns as the basis for his disquisition on 
mortality, so Mr. Lucas has made from Webster’s obscurities a veritable Anatomy 
of Melancholy. These books might be called not only the works of Webster, but the 
works of Lucas. We have waited a long time for them, but now we ae, them it 
seems astonishing that we did not have to wait longer for them, so much historical 
oir and dramatic research has gone into them, so much work, too, concealing 
work. 


ROBERT HERRING | 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Mitton WatpMman. The Golden Hind Series. 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By G. R. Srirtine Taytor. Cape. 128. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S FAMILY LIFE AND LETTERS. By ArrHuR Paterson. 
Selwyn and Blount. 21s. 


REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN: MARY SHELLEY. By Ricuarp Cuurcu ; 
RACHEL. By James Acate. Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. each. 


ROMANTIC reputation, as Mr. Waldman says, is the hardest of all to 

keep up. It does not wear well; in particular, it is apt to wilt under the 
microscope of modern historical research. In Raleigh’s case it is not, at first sight, 
easy to see why later generations should have insisted upon regarding him in this 
light. Certainly his contemporaries did nothing of the kind. To the Victorian 
schoolboy the name of Sir Walter Raleigh immediately called up a picture of a 
dashing young cavalier, spreading out his velvet cloak in the mud for the Queen to 
walk over ; but when the men of the later sixteenth century spoke behind their hands 
of “ Mr. Rawley ” and his schemes, they thought of an avaricious, selfish, dangerous 
upstart, who had already wheedled out of the doting old Queen a disgraceful monopoly 
in the cloth trade and goodness knows what grants of land in Ireland, and was now 
even rumoured to be dreaming of a seat on the Privy Council (which he never got). 
Raleigh was not popular in his lifetime. But he was put to death by an even less 
popular King, and as the times grew worse men began to think more kindly of him ; 
they remembered that he had died like a gentleman, making gallant little jests about 
the sharpness of the axe ; they discovered and admired the great book he had written 
in prison ; and finally they set him up upon a pedestal, and hung garlands round 
his neck as the representative of the good times past. And there Sir Walter remained, 
until the historians of the late nineteenth century got to work on him and turned 
him into the cold and calculating ‘“‘ Mr. Rawley ” once again. 

Now that is not the way to deal with a subtle and complicated character like 
Raleigh’s. There is too much of “ the bar of history ”’ atmosphere about it. History 
is not a bar—in the sense of being a police court. It would be more reasonable to 
describe it as a bar, in the sense of being a place where men assemble together to tell 
stories of those who have gone before, and drink their health, perhaps ; but not to 
judge them. That is precisely Mr. Waldman’s attitude. He sees, as the late 
Victorians never saw, that posterity will not care two straws whether 1928 regarded 
Raleigh as virtuous or wicked. They will have their own standards. He sees that 
history is just history, concerned with nothing but the facts. And he sets himself 
to teli us all that we ought to know about Raleigh in order to arrive at an accurate 
portrait of the man. That is why this is such a satisfying book. On a few points 
Mr. Waldman consents to argue—but they are always matters of fact. For instance, 
the charge of piracy brought against Raleigh, after his last voyage, cannot be main- 
tained : it has only a legal interest anyhow. His whole trial was a travesty of justice. 
Probably he enjoyed it. He was a born actor, and it was pleasant to score off the 


bully, Coke. 
P 
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Mr. Waldman quotes the well-known passage : 


Coxe.—I want words sufficient to express thy viperous treason. 
RaLeicH.—I think you want words indeed, for you have spoken one thing half-a- 


dozen times. 
Coxe.—Thou art an odious fellow, they name is hateful to all the realm of England for 


thy pride. 
RALEIGH.—It will go near to prove a measuring cast between you and me, Mr. Attorney. 


“© eloquent, just and mighty death ” that has long since brought them both to 
judgment ! For ourselves, who are not judges but only spectators, we ask not for a 
verdict, but for a portrait. That is what Mr. Waldman gives. We see that calm, 
intellectual face, the brooding, calculating eyes, the thin, sensitive nose, the long 
upper lip and firm, thin mouth beneath it. Here is poet and philosopher, courtier 
and politician, soldier and adventurer—all the amazing versatility of the Elizabethans 
summed up in one man. And here are all the apparently contradictory actions of 
his life—his passionate love for his wife, his flattery of the Queen, his shabby intrigues, 
his dreams of El Dorado, his cruelty, his sense of beauty, his mastery of English 
verse and prose—deftly and justly assembled, so that each seems to fall into its 
proper place, and we get as clear an idea as possible, after this long passage of time, 
of one of the most interesting Englishmen that ever lived. It is very difficult in a 
book of this kind to hold the balance as wisely and fairly as Mr. Waldman has done ; 
it is even harder, perhaps, to select the essential, telling facts from among the mass of 
material available. But you do feel, on putting down this book, that Mr. Waldman. 
has probably said the last word on Raleigh for some time to come. On one point 
only some of his readers will disagree—Raleigh’s alleged ‘‘ Puritanism.” An 
*“‘ emotional separation from Rome ” does not make a Puritan ; nor do “ habits of 
abstemiousness,” for Cromwell’s troopers were often drunk. Raleigh was no more 
a Puritan than, say, John Evelyn, or Falkland, and I cannot believe that if he had 
lived another forty years he would have been found on the wrong side. 

Oliver Cromwell presents another problem. He is not nearly so simple as he looks. 
It is a choice between the plain, rough, sturdy figure which stands (rather ironically) 
outside the Houses of Parliament which he bullied and despised ; and the dreamy 
idealist, ‘‘ the fatalist and mystic and man of moods ”’—to quote Mr. Stirling Taylor— 
of the portrait in the National Portrait Gallery. Mr. Stirling Taylor prefers the latter 
and has chosen it for his frontispiece. But he has set himself a difficult task if he 
seriously hopes to persuade us to give up the familiar Old Noll of our school days, 
the warts and the plain buff coat, and the “‘ Take away that bauble!” The dons of 
Cromwell’s old college, Sidney Sussex, described him briefly, in their register book, 
as ‘‘ an old humbug ”’ ; and personally I would rather have that than this new picture 
of a violent, wrong-headed doctrinaire—a sort of seventeenth-century Trotsky. 
But as Mr. Stirling Taylor points out, the family name was really Williams, and our 
Oliver was about half a Welshman—which explains a good deal! Mr. Stirling 
Taylor states his case persuasively, and enlivens his pages with many flashes of wit ; 
but it seems plain that the weight of contemporary opinion is against him. Neither 
Clarendon, nor Hutchinson (a fellow Roundhead), nor Warwick, nor anyone else 
I can think of seems to have regarded Cromwell in quite this light. Mr. Stirling 
Taylor gives Cromwell “‘ greatness and sincerity,” but argues that, being a theorist 
he had too much “ bias and prejudice ” to see the facts. He writes : 


Oliver Cromwell had set out with the high profession that he would save the parlia- 
mentary liberties of Englishmen. That was his theory. In practice he never once allowed 
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England to elect a free parliament, and his only permanent legacy to the national con- 
stitution was a standing army. A fact like that cannot be fitly explained by the mere 
historian. It is a subject for a writer of great tragedy—or farcical comedy. 


But if you admit that Cromwell was an Englishman (and a rather unintellectual 
type of Englishman at that) this divorce between theory and practice ceases to be 
mysterious. However, the book was well worth writing, even if it does not convince. 
It is well-informed, lively, stimulating ; closely reasoned without ever becoming 
difficult to read. I have only one criticism. A combative, provocative writer like 
Mr. Taylor should always quote his authorities. But apparently he is under the 
common delusion that the reading public will not have foot-notes at any price. I 
wonder who started that. 
When George Eliot was eighteen she wrote to a friend : 
When I hear of the marrying and giving in marriage that is constantly being transacted, 
I can only sigh for those who are multiplying earthly ties which, though powerful enough 
to detach their heads and hearts from Heaven, are so brittle as to be liable to be snapped 
asunder at every breeze. 


It was partly her teachers’ fault of course. They admired the child so much that they 
habitually praised her to her face, and never even troubled to correct her essays in 
class, reserving them for their own “‘ private perusal and enjoyment.” All her life she 
suffered from overpraise ; it must have been as hard for her as it was for Queen 
Elizabeth. Charles Reade asserted that Adam Bede was “ the finest thing since 
Shakespeare ”’ ; and as for Mr. John Murray, he declared that “‘ there had never 
been such a book.” Even a generation which unanimously refuses to read George 
Eliot can perceive what harm these ravings might have done. We know what con- 
siderably slighter praise has done to some of our own novelists. But George Eliot 
never “‘ fell for it ’—indeed she hated it—and in these letters to various members 
of the Lewes family circle she shows a charming and natural modesty about her 
work, mingled with a reverent admiration for that of G. H. Lewes, which is un- 
deniably attractive, and helps us to understand the affectionate tone of the Lewes 
children’s letters to their ‘“‘ Mother.’’ Her own letters are not particularly distin- 
guished. Letter-writing was plainly not an easy form of self expression with her : 
one would not suppose it from her books. But all her letters, especially those to the 
younger children, have a quiet charm of their own, and they must have given great 
satisfaction to the recipients. Whether they were worth publishing (for most of them 
have never appeared before) is, however, quite another question. I should say not. 
Mr. Gerald Howe’s series, Representative Women, moves on apace and becomes 
more catholic every day. To the Duchess of Marlborough and Aphra Behn are now 
added Rachel and Mary Shelley. All women represent something, and there seems 
no particular reason why every well-known woman should not eventually join this. 
list. In the meantime the two latest additicns are quite admirably done. Mr. Richard 
Church could hardly have said more in the space at his disposal, and Mr. James 
Agate—better suited in the matter of length—has produced just the bright, crisp, 
intelligent study of Rachel and her art that we should have expected from him. 
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ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE 


SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH, TRACT No. XXVII. THE STUDY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH. By W. A. Cratcie. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 


i Ltd. 
WORD-LORE, VOL. I. (1926). Edited by Douctas MacmiLian. Folk Press 
THE PLACE-NAMES OF WORCESTERSHIRE. By A. Mawer & F. M. STEN- 
TON. Cambridge University Press. 20s. 


BREAKING PRISCIAN’S HEAD, or ENGLISH AS SHE WILL BE SPOKE 
AND WROTE. By J. Y. T. Greic. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


HE Great Oxford Dictionary being now completed, and the final sections 
a Be last issued to a long expectant public, Dr. Craigie has transplanted 
himself to Chicago, where he is expert adviser to those who are projecting the com- 
pilation of a Dictionary of the American language. In this little brochure he points 
out, as does every writer on “ American,” that there are two American languages, 
one of which is “‘ English,” while the other is not. The first is written by Emerson and 
Mrs. Wharton, the second is spoken by Mr. Babbitt and his friends. ‘Though Web- 
ster’s attitude towards the “ American tongue ” was fervidly patriotic, this feeling is 
shown only in his “‘ American Dictionary” (1828) by the introduction of quota- 
tions from Franklin, Washington, and Co. to accompany those from the English 
classics, while, in spite of the popularity of Fenimore Cooper’s novels, such words as 
“ powwow ” and “‘ prairie ” are not deemed worthy of inclusion. In fact, Webster and 
later American lexicographers constantly neglected the really characteristic material 
furnished by the more familiar and colloquial records of the early settlers and un- 
cultured pioneers. It is this great mine of word-lore which, under Dr. Craigie’s 
guidance, is now being scientifically explored, a task obviously beyond the powers of 
such earlier investigators as Bartlett and Thornton, valuable as their preliminary 
spade-work has been. The whole Tract is well worth reading. It contains, as does 
anything dealing with this sprightly young language, much that is entertaining. It is 
to be hoped that the compilers of the new American Dictionary will be genuine go- 
getters, i.e. that they will hustle, get a move on, and make lexicographical things hum. 
The leisurely progress of the Oxford Dictionary through the last half-century need 
not be imitated, for, as Dr. Craigie somewhat enviously remarks, “‘ the United States 
are fortunate above most countries in having a definite starting-point in respect of 
time, from which the investigation need only go forward, leaving all that lies behind it 
to those who occupy themselves with the language of Elizabeth and her predecessors. 
back to Cerdic and Hengest.” 

Apparently the title Word-Lore is something of a p1s-aller, the more appropriate 
Folk-Lore having been already appropriated, and the original idea of the promoter 
(the late Allen Upward), viz. British Folk-Lore and Dialect Recorder, being found 
too cumbersome. On the whole the selected title is rather unfortunate, for, while this 
kindly little periodical contains much valuable and interesting information on folk- 
lore, local customs and traditions, odd field-names, etc., some of the contributors 
have felt impelled to assume the réle of amateur etymologist and to rush in where 
philologists fear to tread. Thus, on p. 41, Allen Upward deals with the Rebeccaites, 
those Welsh rioters who, in 1843, busied themselves with the destruction of turn- 
pikes. It is well established that these enthusiasts took their name from Genesis 
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xxiv, 60, but here we find that “Becca can now be explained as a Christian form of 
Pweca, the Welsh form of Puck, etc.’ Nonsense like this is, of course, contradicted 
in the next number by watchful correspondents, but it should never have been printed. 
On p. 140 recurs the ancient wheeze that “ blanket perpetuates the name of one 
Thomas Blanket, who in 1310 started a factory in Bristol for the making of woollen 
sheets.” Writers on “ word-lore ” might reasonably be expected, not only to know 
of the existence of the Oxford Dictionary, but occasionally to consult it. Word-Lore 
is a very interesting periodical and may have considerable value for students of 
our language, if contributors will be satisfied with recording and shy of explaining. 

How the explaining should be done can be seen in the Place-Names of Worcester- 
shire, the third county volume issued by the English Place-Name Society. Messrs. 
Mawer and Stenton go on from strength to strength, each volume being fuller in 
treatment and greater in bulk than its predecessor. It is impossible to attempt here 
any description of a book in which some 1,300 place-names are historically treated. 
Opening at random, we find a striking example of the vitality of this part of our 
language in Drinkers’ End, from a bibulous family who frequented it in the thirteenth 
century. Still older is Gilbert’s End, named from Gilbert de Hanley, who, in 1210, 
was keeper of the Forest of Malvern. Malvern itself is probably from Welsh moel, 
bald, and dbryn, hill, while Cotswold was the hill of the mysterious tribe called 
the Hwicce before it became the wold of an equally mysterious Codd. 

Dr. Greig’s contribution to the ‘‘ To-day and To-morrow ”’ series is not so much a 
book as a lark. He very much dislikes “‘ that silliest and dwabliest of all the English 
dialects, Public School Standard,” in which words ‘‘ are accentuated on the first 
syllable and then shuffled off as though what remained of the word didn’t matter a 

damn.” It is, in fact, “a gross travesty of English speech, and the sooner it is 
eliminated and forgotten the better.”” His ideal in pronunciation is “‘ Irish standard,” 
the compulsory adoption of which he seems to regard as both desirable and feasible. 
Grammar is to be simplified by the rejection of all that is not essential and the work 
of “ the old pedantic grammarians, stogged to the neck in Latin ”’ is to be undone. He 
regards with pity those “ spectre-ridden boobs ” who shun the split infinitive, and 
he will have none of “‘ this wire-drawn academic flapdoodle about shall and will.” 
Thus we shall get rid of “ the flatness, the dreary gentility, the wairsh inkhorn flavour” 
of our prose, and raise it to the dignity which Dr. Greig apparently finds now only in 
the works of Mr. James Joyce, who “ handles words with a cavalier dexterity almost 
unknown in English literature since the time of Elizabeth.” I regret that my acquaint- 
ance with this gentleman’s writings is limited to a descriptive passage quoted in the 
Times Literary Supplement for March 4th, 1926, by a writer who compares him very 
advantageously with one of our most brilliant contemporary essayists. This passage, 
of which the most effective feature is “‘ a porter-bottle, stogged to its waist in the cakey 
sand dough ”, seems also to have attracted Dr. Greig. An entertaining book, though 
the author is a little at sea when he touches on historical developments in language, 
e.g. the statement (on p. 58) that ‘“ nominatives have always shown a tendency to 
devour their objectives ” is exactly the opposite of linguistic fact. No doubt some of 

his forecasts will be realized. Vocabulary is always growing and pronunciation is 
always changing ; but I cannot help thinking that the adoption of Dr. Greig’s ideas 
for the simplification of our grammar might give to our language something approach- 
ing the semblance of a porter-bottle stogged to its waist in the cakey sand dough. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


THE SEAFARERS’ LIBRARY, edited by G. E. Manwarinc: A CRUISING 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. By Captain Woopes Rocers ; THE 
VOYAGES AND CRUISES OF COMMODORE WALKER. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. and-1os. 6d. 


THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 1517—1521. By BERNAL 
Diaz Det CastiLio. Translated and edited by A. P. Maupstay. (THE BROAD- 
WAY TRAVELLERS). Routledge. 155. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. By Bernat Diaz 
Det CasTILLo. Translated by M. KeaTINGE. 2 vols. Harrap. 30s. 


THE ENGLISH ROGUE. By RicHarp Heap and Francis KirKMAN. New 
edition. Routledge. 253s. 


THE AUTHENTIC LIFE OF BILLY THE KID. By Pat F. Garrett. Edited 
by Maurice G. Futon. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


EMDEN. By Prince Franz JOSEPH OF HOHENZOLLERN. Herbert Jenkins. 12s. 6d. 


NCE again the chief interest of this chronicle lies in the reprints ; and this - 

time I shall unblushingly put them first. They are a fascinating collection : 
the less we do in this line of business ourselves, the more we seem to appreciate the 
work of our forefathers. 

Let us begin with the new Seafarers’ Library, edited for Cassell’s by Mr. G. E. 
Manwaring. The idea of the series is to give reprints, taken verbatim from the 
original, of famous voyages and cruises, ‘‘ many of them scarce and some almost 
unobtainable.” Mr. Manwaring starts us off with Woodes Rogers’s Cruising Voyage 
round the World, and though this is neither unobtainable nor even particularly scarce, 
he could hardly have made a happier choice. For this is a good example of the kind 
of book which everyone has heard of and hardly anyone read. It contains, for in- 
stance, Woodes Rogers’s classic account of how he rescued Alexander Selkirk, the 
“ original” of Robinson Crusoe, from the island of Juan Fernandez in 1709. Here 
are the goatskin clothes, the leafy bowers on the island, and, in fact, most of the 
paraphernalia of Robinson Crusoe, which could never have been written without it. 
Poor Selkirk had forgotten how to speak when they rescued him, and, what is more 
remarkable in an eighteenth-cenury tsailorman, he even refused a drink! This 
result of over four years’ enforced abstinence must have astonished Woodes Rogers 
who was in the habit of prescribing rum punch as a medicine for his crew. However, 
Selkirk soon shook off these little weaknesses. His rescue, of course, is only one brief 
incident in a whole string of adventures, which Woodes Rogers describes with ad- 
mirable spirit. His detailed descriptions of the various places visited and their 
inhabitants are not quite so lively, but as a narrator he is hard to beat. Take his 
account of how he and his crew made friends with the Spanish Governor at Angre 
de Reys, and, it being a Saint’s Day, after dinner accompanied him to church : 

Our Musick played, Hey Boys up go we | and all manner of noisy paltry tunes : and 
after Service our Musicians, who were by that time more than half drunk, march’d at 
the head of the Company, next to them an old Father and two F ryars carrying Lamps of 
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Incense, next came an image on a Bier carry’d on four mens’ shoulders, and dressed with 
Flowers and Wax-Candles, then about forty Priests, Fryars, etc. Next was the Governor 
of the Town, my self, and Capt. Courtney, with each of us a long wax-candle lighted : 
Next follow’d the rest of our Officers, the chief Inhabitants and junior Priests. The 
Ceremony held about two hours, after which we were splendidly entertained by the 
Fathers of the Convent. 


It is plain that Woodes Rogers was not only a very gallant and humorous 
adventurer, and one of the most successful sea-captains of his time, but that he was 
also a considerable diplomatist. There is no vulgar bullying of peaceful inhabitants 
here, in the manner of the pirates. Whether Woodes Rogers was really more pirate 
than privateer—whether it was quite kind of Mr. Philip Gosse to include him in his 
Pirates’ Who’s Who—is a question I need not go into now. What is certain is that we 
owe Mr. Manwaring a real debt for reviving his story, and for prefacing it with the 
best and most complete account of his career which has yet been published. 

It remains to say a word about Mr. Manwaring’s second choice—Walker, the priva- 
teer. This is a very rare work and not nearly so well-known as its predecessor ; 
but that is an advantage rather than a defect. Most readers will agree with Mr. 
Herbert S. Vaughan, who contributes an introduction, that it must have been 
written by Walker himself—it shows up the gallant “‘ commodore ” in such a very 
noble light. And indeed Walker was almost pathetically anxious to behave like a 
gentleman, treat his prisoners decently and keep on the right side of the law. This 
was a period (1745) when the British Navy had “ struck a bad patch,” and when that 
happened the profession of privateering always improved, both in its financial 
inducements and in the type of man attracted to it. Half Walker’s men were deserters 
from the Fleet ; they knew that there was more prize money to be got with him. 
Walker’s style (if he really is the author) is vigorous, but rather long-winded and 
pompous, especially when he is praising himself. But on no account should any 
reader who likes the tang of a good sea-story, and sudden, quick glimpses right into 
the heart of the early eighteenth century, allow that to put him off. If the humour 
s mostly unconscious, it is none the worse on that account. I would recommend 
specially : first, Walker’s account of his heroic and successful engagement with the 
Spanish seventy-gun ship Glorioso (he having only thirty guns) ; and, second, a 
soarsely-worded but memorable summary of the eighteenth-century sailor’s philo- 
‘ophy of life, which will be found on page 31, buried in a story about bribing a rival 
-aptain’s crew. I cannot quite bring myself to quote it! _ 

The almost simultaneous appearance of two new editions of Bernal Diaz del 
Sastillo’s True Story of the Conquest of New Spain cannot be mere coincidence. It 
s a sign of the times—a sign that not only students but the general public have 
vaked up at last to the guileless charm fof the old travel writers, and have begun 
eriously to read travel literature in the'original. Bernal Diaz was the De Joinville 
f the Conquistadores—a plain, bluff, sturdy, old soldier, a man so palpably honest 
hat it is impossible to doubt his word. As Prescott said, if he had attempted any 
erversion of the truth, “ his very simplicity would have betrayed him.” Prescott 
elied upon him for his Conquest of Mexico in everything but a few details, and no 
ater criticism has shown that trust to have been misplaced. Mr. Maudslay reproduces 
is own translation, which was first published by the Hakluyt Society twenty years 

o. It does not give us the whole of Bernal Diaz’s history ; there are many cuts, 
4 the whole of the latter part, describing the march to Honduras, is “Ge out ; 
ut for the discovery and conquest of Mexico, concluding with the fall of Nba 
‘ity, it is more than adequate, and it gains in dramatic effect for what it loses in detail. 
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Messrs. Harrap, on the other hand, have reprinted in full the well-known transla- 
tion of Bernal Diaz, written by Maurice Keatinge in the year 1800. It is satisfactory 
to feel that you have the whole thing before you, plain and unadorned. But the truth 
is that a work like this does need a certain amount of editing ; there are passages that 
cry out for footnotes ; and, in particular, I could have wished that the space at present 
occupied by Mr. Arthur D. Howden Smith’s not very helpful introduction had 
been utilised instead for an index. To speak frankly, it is slovenly to turn out a book 
of this kind without an index. 

As for The English Rogue, described by its authors as “‘a history of the most 
eminent cheats of both sexes,” and first published in the year 1665—-what can any 
modern reviewer say of this lewd, sordid, amusing book ? It all depends upon 
whether you are interested in Restoration England. If so, the book will be a revela- 
tion ; if not it will disgust you. It is a far better book—because so much more honest 
and more variegated—than the History of the Highwaymen, which Messrs. Routledge 
recently published in a similar form—though not of course to be mentioned in the 
same breath with Johnson’s great History of the Pirates, which was the first of this 
set of three. But it tells you more about everyday life than either of them ; more about 
how the common people talked to each other ; more about what was going on behind 
all those closed windows as you walked down Drury Lane. And it helps you to 
understand why the other writers of the period preferred to leave it out ! Upon its 
first appearance it was refused a license by the Censors of the Press on the ground of 
its indecency—that in 1665 ! Happily, however, Mr. Head consented to “ refine ” 
it, and so got it past the authorities, and on to the bookstalls, and finally into the hands 
of this inquisitive, backward-looking generation, which is only too grateful for any 
really intimate view of how our ancestors lived—even if it be only of that aspect of 
their lives which they were least anxious to hand on. 

Of the two or three new adventure books which it is possible to mention here, 
the most significant is probably that apparently trivial work, The Authentic Life of 
Billy the Kid. For Billy the Kid is understood to have been, more than any other 
man, the originator of the cinema tradition of the “‘ Wild and Woolly West.” His 
exploits in New Mexico in the ’seventies and early eighties rang through the world. 
When he was only eighteen his quickness with his “ gun ”’ had already sent ‘eleven 
souls to judgment, and there is no saying what effect he might not have had upon 
the vital statistics of America if he had not chanced to meet, in a darkened bedroom 
at Fort Sumner, a certain Sheriff Pat F. Garrett, who was quicker still. Garrett tells 
the second half of the story, in which he was personally concerned, and tells it very 
well. The first part, written by some other and more “ professional.” hand, is dull 
and unconvincing. 

Prince Franz Joseph of Hohenzollern is not a gifted writer, but the exploits of the 
Emden, on which he was torpedo officer, were such great adventures that the 
appearance of this book deserves to be recorded here. He has little new to tell us 
about the cruise, but being a torpedo officer and stationed on the torpedo deck 
when in action, he has a new point of view, especially in regard to that last desperate 
fight with the Sydney. He is interesting too on the subject of the moral of the German 
crew. ‘They always knew they must be shot to pieces and sunk, as soon as they met 
a sufficiently powerful enemy, and that they should have kept cheerful and loyal in 
those circumstances is not the least of their achievements. 
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